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Willard Wirtz: The man behind a new wage patte page 
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Did Hitler win the war? 


T WAS EASY for Hitler to crush France 

because that once-great nation was 
weakened by bickering between labor, 
government, management. Workmen had 
demanded their “rights” without regard to 
equal rights of others; too much of manage- 
ment had demanded fantastic profits; 
government had listened to pressure instead 
of patriotism. 

All three were destroyed. 

If the war taught us anything, it should 
be that production by cooperation is the only 
thing that can win in war or peace. Decent 
management here wants to pay more and 


more money to the man who earns it. Intel. 
ligent workers know they can be paid only 
out of what they produce. Honest govern. 
ment knows it must work for both, 


Pay because of power instead of for 
production, control of many by a few, 
“smear’’ tactics, threats, force, invasion of 
privacy—these have a foreign smell. They 
are the methods of communism and fascism. 


Is that what their users are working 
toward, for America? 


If so—and if they get it—then Hitler did 
win the war. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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They dig a lake to float 
a boat that never sails 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


NDER that placid lake is a gold 
mine busily at work. At the spot 
ked by experts, miners dig a lake 
build a dredge on it. Then gravel 
xooped up from the lake bottom, 
gold separated, and the worthless 
vel dumped out-of the way. 

¢ toughest job is to get rid of the 
vel. Conveyor belts were tried but 
gravel is so wet it slipped down 
ter than the moving belt could carry 
and away. 
before the war B.F.Goodrich 
pacers began work on some method 


of solving the problem. They built a 
trough of boards, inclined as the belt 
is, in use, and poured whitewash into 
it, studying the travel of the white- 
wash down the slope. 

Gradually they developed a pattern 
of belt surface —a series of ridges — 
which held the gravel but let the water 
run off to the sides. 

A belt was built with this surface 
pattern, tried, and worked perfectly. 
The grooves last the full life of the belt. 
This new B. F. Goodrich “Riffle Top” 
belt, as it has been named, is now at 


work in gold mines and other work 
where wet, slippery material must be 
carried up steep grades. It will make 
many mining and construction jobs 
cheaper, more efficient—typical results 
of B.F.Goodrich research and the 
reason it pays to find out what im- 
provements B.F.Goodrich has made 
since the war in any rubber product 
you use. The B.F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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BATTERY 


“fussing 
and 
fuming”’ 


give most trouble-free power 


Tuere is nothing temperamental about battery indus- 
trial trucks. Battery power and electric-motor drives give 
them instant self-starting, rapid yet smooth acceleration, 
and quiet fume-free operation. This makes for safe tier- 
ing, safe handling of fragile loads, safe operation in con- 
fined quarters or in the presence of fire hazards. 


In addition to instant self-starting, battery industrial 
trucks consume no power during stops. This makes for 
high power efficiency in the stop-and-go service that is 
inherent in material handling work. And the current 
used for battery charging is low-cost power. 


Electric motor drives have a minimum of wearing 
parts, thus minimizing maintenance, repairs and time 
out of service. With batteries exchanged at intervals of 
8 to 12 hours, battery industrial trucks, in actual prac- 
tice, give round-the-clock operation with a day-after-day 
regularity that you can hardly believe possible until you 
have had experience with them. 


Altogether the battery truck is an inherently depend- 
able and economical material handling machine..3 
especially when powered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. 
With steel-cell construction, a solution that is a pre- 
servative of steel and an electrochemical principle of 
operation that is fool-proof, alkaline batteries are the 
most durable, longest-lived and most trouble-free of 
all batteries. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 
International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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DEFENDING WAGE CEILINGS 


Industry members of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board are standing 
fast in their refusal to recognize, as a 
basis for price relief, wage boosts in 
any amount which an employer may see 
ft to grant. Under fire in the Detroit 
dairies case (page 98) the industry mem- 
bers insist that in taking this position 
they are wep 3 a ceiling on wage in- 
creases. And with NWSB’s public mem- 
bers, they have a controlling majority. 

Employers can, of course, pay any 
wage they wish if they are willing to 
cover the difference out of their own 
pocket. 


LANHAM BILL SET 


The Lanham trademark bill probably 
will pass sometime this summer. Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney has always blocked it in 
the Senate Patents Committee—even 
though the House has passed it three 
times. Now the Senate Patents Com- 
mittee has a majority for the bill. 

O’Mahoney will get another chance 
to state his (and the Justice Dept.’s) 
objections. But thereafter the bill will 
be reported favorably to the Senate. 

Senate approval, if it comes, will re- 
write the whole trademark law. 


ONE REPUBLICAN LEFT 


Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone’s death 
has no effect on pending cases. The 
court has just finished a recess, and 
Stone’s votes—if not his full opinion— 
have been recorded on all argued cases. 
It's well established that a justice’s votes 
live after him. 

Associate Justice Robert Jackson looks 
like the best bet to succeed Stone as 
chief justice. He was a protege of 
Stone’s, and his job as chief U.S. pros- 
ecutor at the Nuernberg war criminal 
trials, for which Stone nominated him, 
has increased his political stature. 

With former Sen. Harold H. Burton 
the only surviving Republican on the 
court, ‘Truman is practically certain to 
name a Republican to the vacancy. Sec- 
retary of War Robert Patterson was 
barely nosed out by Burton when Tru- 
man had a vacancy to fill earlier, and 
his name stands high on the list. 


Pressure for Westerner 


There’s strong western support for 
Judge Orie L. Phillips of the Tenth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. If Truman 
decides to name a aekaek the same 
Pressure for western representation 
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might throw the choice to Secretary 
of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach. Judge 
John J. Parker of the fourth circuit is 
another possible Republican, as is Sen. 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont. 
Secretary of State James I. Byrnes 
would like to return to the bench (page 
103), and the relatively youthful com- 
position of the present court means 
this may well be the last chance in his 
lifetime. But that would leave Truman 
faced with what amounts to the job of 
appointing a Vice-President. 


WARY OF WALLACE 


As long as Henry Wallace is Secretary 
of Commerce, it 1s probable that busi- 
nessmen will shy from appointment to 
top posts in the department that should 
be filled from their ranks. 

Wallace can’t put his finger on any- 
body to succeed Albert J. Browning, 
who resigned this week after a three- 
month whirl as director of the Office 
of Domestic Commerce to become 
Ford’s director of purchases (page 18). 
Browning sought to interest business- 
men in a hatful of plans for promotion 
of domestic business, but quickly found 
that they were wary, and prone to te- 
gard him as a pink because he had 
joined Wallace’s staff. 

Browning still believes that business- 
men can influence government policies 
that affect their welfare. Every sizable 
firm, he thinks, should have a “govern- 
ment department” to specialize in keep- 
ing in contact with officialdom. 

“There’s so much that these fellows 
down here don’t know,” Browning 
mourns. 


STIFFER BOND RATES 


The Federal Reserve Board, which 
has been getting more and more fidgety 
about the inflationary effects of the 
government’s monetary policies, took 
the bit in its teeth this week. Ignoring 
the Treasury’s misgivings, it decided to 
knock out the 4% preferential discount 
rate on short-term government securi- 
ties. Three Reserve Banks—New York, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco—have 
announced elimination of the preferen- 
tial rate already, and the others are ex- 
pected to follow suit. 

This move spoils the fun for banks 
that have been hocking short-term gov- 
ernment issues and using the money to 
buy long-term bonds, but what is more 
important, it serves notice on the mar 
ket that the Reserve Board thinks in- 
terest rates have been hammered down 


far enough and that a little tightening 
is in order. Government issues still will 
be supported at par, but not at the fancy 
premiums the market has been putting 
on them. 

And incidentally, the announcement 
caught the market just as it was backing 
down from the record highs it scored 
earlier this month (page 110)—another 
evidence that the Reserve Board is not 
sorry to see a stiffening in rates, 


USE FOR MACHINE TOOLS 


Use of surplus machine tools to mod- 
ermize industries now loaded with old 
equipment is getting serious thought at 
War Assets Administration. For the 
present, reconversion demand is soaking 
up the tools as fast as WAA can handle 
the mechanics of selling them (BW 
Apr.20'45,p17). But expectation is that 
the reconversion demand will run out 
before the tools do. Foreign sale is one 
possible outlet when that happens, but 
another possibility that’s getting con 
sideration for the future is abandonment 
of the present fixed-price sales policy. 

Idea would be to sell surplus ma 
chines on a trade-in basis—and delib 
erately offer such inflated trade values 
for antiquated tools that plants with 
obsolete equipment couldn't resist the 


bargain. 
* 


LOUD BARK, MILD BITE 


CPA officials are getting worried lest 
industrial and commercial construction 
essential to maintenance of employment 
fail to go through because of exaggerated 
ideas in industry about the restrictions 
imposed by the construction limitation 
order (BW—Mar.30'46,p5). The order 
is tough in language, but what it really 
means depends upon the freedom with 
which permits to build are granted by 
CPA. 

The intention is not to be too rigid. 

CPA believes that success of the 
Wyatt program for stimulating produc 
tion of building materials will permit 
nonresidential construction at an an 
nual rate of some $10,000,000,000. 
Without the stop order, demand would 
be for about $12,000,000,000. The stop 
order is intended to lop off the extra 
$2,000,000,000. 

Even though Wyatt's subsidy pro- 
gram is still tied up in Congress, offi- 
cials are encouraged by increases already 
accomplished in production of some 
materials—in part as a result of some 4] 

rice increases this year. Sclective 
sts, ranging from 10% to 28%, in 
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HC takes his orders from you! 


® You give the orders in PENN’S modern 
factory because you ... the purchaser of PENN 
Controls... are always there! Your needs 
determine how a PENN Control should be 
designed and manufactured. This is how 
PENN believes controls should be made... 
for the reputation of the product you make 
or install depends upon the efficient oper- 
ation of automatic controls. 


So, when you want the best controls that can 
be built, PENN workers do everything pos- 
sible to make that kind of product. Expert 
inspectors and skilled Quality Control Engi- 
neers ... paid to find fault... make sure that 
every control measures up to extremely high 
standards or it never leaves the factory. For 


instance, here, a test engineer checks the 
operation of a Water Valve with a decibel 
meter to assure that the sound level meets 
minimum specifications. 


In the PENN factory the customer will 
always give the orders . . . showing us the 
kind of controls he needs and wants. He will 
always be sure that PENN products will be 
designed, built and thoroughly tested to give 
him the best in automatic controls . . . whether 
it is in heating, refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, engines, pumps or air compressors. 
And this extra value in PENN Controls will 
never cost the customer a premium! For further 
information, write Penn Electric Switch Co, 
Goshen, Indiana. 
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FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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lings on various types of construction 
inber are credited with a marked rise 
output. Although the annual rate was 
rwn to 25,000,000,000 b. ft. early in 
» year, CPA now looks for an in 2 
+3.000,000,000 b. ft. this year unless 


strike develops. 


BARRASSING DELAY 


Senate President Kenneth McKellar 
a club over President Truman’s 
d—and that is one reason for Tru- 
an’s long delay in naming the mem- 
1s of the Council of Economic 
jvisers provided for by the “full em- 
oyment’” law. McKellar has yet to ap- 
pint the Senate members to the joint 
pmmittee which forms a congressional 
bunterpart to the economic council. 
With a New Dealish House delega- 
m already appointed (BW—Mar.16 
i,p5), McKellar is holding off until he 
es Truman’s appointments. If the 
ssident should follow through on his 
iginal plan to name a straight left- 
ing slate—Isador Lubin, Robert Na- 
an, and Leon Henderson—McKellar 
il balance it with a heavily conserva- 
e group of senators. 

A bitter backstage fight has grown up 
er the pending presidential appoint- 
ents. And since an early depression is 
¢ last thing anyone is worrying about 
w, Truman is in no great hurry—ex- 
pt of course for the embarrassing 
ht which the delay throws on the 
wty-hurry pressure for enactment of 
be full employment bill. 


DAL OIL ISSUE DRAGS 


If it ever votes on it, the Senate will 
ndoubtedly pass the legislation waiving 
deral claims to tidal oil lands. But 
he close vote (S—6) in the Senate com- 
ittee this week suggests that there’s 
st enough opposition so that propo- 
nts may drop the matter for this ses- 
nm rather than get involved in a nasty 
ght that might raise the whole Pauley 
ue again. 

There’s no hurry about the bill. The 
ept. of Justice suit asserting federal 
tle to California tidal lands—which 
¢ bill is designed to head off—looks as 
it would run for several years. 


QUEEZE ON SILVER 


Time is the essence of the fight over 
ile of Treasury silver to the commer- 
il market. Price is the issue. 
Industrial users of silver have been 
§ JFuping the barrel since expiration last 
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December of wartime legislation per- 
mitting sale at 71.1¢ an ounce and are 
desperate for a resumption of ‘Treasury 
sale. The photographic industry is par- 
ticularly hard hit. 

Western senators, who represent the 
silver producers in pushing for a price 
of $1.29, have been putting the squeeze 
on silver users by prolonging hearings 
on legislation to free Treasury stocks. 
Since foreign silver-holders are hoard- 
ing in anticipation of a price rise, the 
westerners expected that enough delay 
would force the metal-starved industrial 
users to accept a compromise on price. 

Paradoxically, if the users can hold 
out a little bit longer they will be in a 
strong bargaining position. The silver- 
sale measure is a rider on the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation—and the bill 
must be passed before the June 30 dead- 
line. 

The smart money is betting on a com- 
promise at 90¢ to $1.03, as evidenced 
by the market price of silver shares. 


LOBBY INQUIRY WAVERS 


Fate of Rep. Adolph J. Sabath’s reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of 
lobbies—aimed principally at private 
power and real estate interests—now ap- 
pears to hang on whether the House 
Appropriations Committee sticks to its 
decision to strike funds for the South- 
western Power Administration out of 
the pending Interior Dept. appropria- 
tion (BW—Mar.16’46,p15). 

Sabath’s resolution originally had the 
backing of Speaker Sam _ Rayburn, 
but when Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats indicated an_ inten- 
tion to broaden the proposed investiga- 
tion to include lobbying by government 
agencies and labor organizations, the 
House majority leader cooled off on the 
scheme. But if Rayburn’s pet south- 
western power pool is defeated, he may 
risk the possible repercussions of the 
broadened investigation in order to get 
at the lobbyists whom he blames. 


FCC IN COURT AGAIN 


Radio station licensing action that 
looked arbitrary to the courts has been 
getting the Federal Communications 
Commission into hot water lately. For 
the second time in six months, FCC 
is up before the Supreme Court on this 
issue. The court has agreed to review 
an appeals court decision slapping down 
the commission for revoking the license 
of Albany’s WOKO. The license was 
revoked on the ground that Sam Pick- 
ard, one-time federal radio commissioner 


and former CBS vice-president with 
whom FCC has been feuding for years, 
had failed to disclose that he had a 24 
minority interest in the station. ‘The 
lower court considered this arbitrary, 
holding that FCC should have taken 
WOKO’s 15 years of public service into 
account. ‘The commission maintains it 
has no concern with the value of 
WOKO’s programs—somewhat to the 
amusement of the broadcast industry, 
which is convinced FCC wants to con 
trol its programs. 

Late last year FCC was rebuked by 
the Supreme Court for arbitrary action 
in awarding a frequency channel to one 
of two claimants without holding hear- 
ings. 


BRITISH ENGINES JUNKED 


By instruction of the State Dept., 
War Assets Administration will junk 
thousands of surplus Merlin aircraft en- 

ines, built by Packard under license 
| se British Rolls-Royce. WAA_ has 
been selling to the airlines surplus mili- 
tary engines of U.S. manufacture (BW— 
Mar.16'46,p7). But early in the war the 
British insisted on an agreement to keep 
Merlin leftovers off the commercial 
market as a condition for licensing U.S. 
production. : 

Actually, it’s doubtful whether the 
engines could be sold in any case. Use 
would require expensive changes in plane 
design, and education of mechanics. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Are you sure you know what industry 
you're in? A group of metal furniture 
manufacturers granted their workers 
the 184¢ established as a wage pat 
tern for the steel fabricating industry, 
then asked OPA for price relief. OPA 
said they could get relief only when a 
pattern is established ror the furniture 
industry. 

Officials have little hope that air- 
line service negotiations with the Sov- 
iets will result in complete interchange 
of landing rights. They do see some 
chance of a deal permitting U.S. lines 
to. land at one amevee port—perhaps 
Leningrad. 

War Assets Administration is work- 
ing out an arrangement for close liaison 
between its field offices and the CPA 
field offices which pass on applications 
for permission to build industrial struc- 
tures. Potential builders would be told 
to see if they couldn’t meet their needs 
out of surplus plants. 

The first formal budget to be sub- 
mitted to Congress by the federal corpo- 
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Lower Costs 
with Stainless Tubing 


Call Carpenter 


e If you would like to find new ways 
to reduce unit costs, and improve prod- 
uct performance, here is a good way 
to start. 

Whether you need Stainless Steel Tub- 
ing for its corrosion resistance, heat re- 
sistance or high strength/weight ratio, 
take full advantage of Carpenter's di- 
versified experience. Let us help you 
tackle the problem of getting better 
results at less cost. Ever since Carpen- 
ter developed the first strong and 
Hi ductile Welded Stainless Tubing, we 
have been adding to our experience 
and putting it 
to work on 
problems like 
yours. 

For real help 
with your 
Stainless 
Tubing prob- 
lems, it’s a 
good idea to 
call Carpenter. 


CARPENTER 
STAINLESS TUBING for 


— Strength and Rigidity 
— Weight Savings 

— Corrosion Resistance 
— Neat Resistance 

— Accuracy 

— Fabricating Savings 
— Longer Service Life 
— Sales Appeal 


As 


: 
} THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 


Welded Alloy Tube Division 
‘i Kenilworth, New Jersey 


arpenter 
STAINLESS TUBING 


"WORE THAN CORROSION RESISTANCE 


rations, covering requirements for fiscal 
year 1946-47, will be out in a few days. 
The corporation control act approved 
last year brought such outfits as Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., Home Owners 
Loan Corp., Inland Waterways Corp., 
and Tennessee Valley Authority under 
budgetary control for. the first time. 


THE COVER 


W. Willard Wirtz and his National 
Wage Stabilization Board are rapidly de- 
termining the new wage-increase pat- 
terns of industry which, to a consider- 
able extent, are setting price patterns 
as well. 

The board’s 34-year-old chairman has 

helped to crank the wheels of govern- 
ment since early in the war, first as 
assistant general counsel for the Board 
of Economic Warfare, later in various 
capacities with the National War Labor 
Board. Before the war he taught law 
at Northwestern and Iowa Universities, 
after obtaining degrees from Beloit Col- 
lege and Harvard Law School. De Kalb, 
Ill., keeps his birth records. 
e When NWLB was succeeded by 
NWSB on Jan. 1, the new tripartite 
agency seemed destined to play a minor 
role in the postwar wage picture. Presi- 
dent Truman’s wage-price order of Feb. 
14 changed that picture. A new concept 
of wage controls was born—wage pat- 
terns. Employers and employed be- 
came almost as much concerned about 
wage patterns as about wage increases, 
because the pattern determines the 
amount of increase allowable for price 
relief. 

NWSSB had to determine what wage 

increases had become prevalent in par- 
ticular industries before Feb. 14 and 
what increases should be allowable in 
related industries to correct interindus- 
try inequities. These are called “pat- 
terns.” NWSB recognition of a wage 
pattern for an industry gives employers 
in that industry the right to use in- 
creases up to the pattern as a basis for 
seeking price relief. 
e Patterns for a number of industries 
have been officially established. More 
are coming. Already we have patterns of 
184¢ in basic steel, refractories and elec- 
trical manufacturing; 18¢ in shipbuild- 
ing; 16¢ in meat packing; 15¢ in West 
Coast lumber. 

Increases which may become patterns: 
184¢ in aluminum, automobiles, rub- 
ber; 18¢ in farm equipment; 18% in 
oil; 15¢ in aircraft; 12-14¢ in bus trans- 
portation; 8¢ in textiles. And, of course, 
a pattern is coming in soft coal. 


The Pictures——Press Assn.—Cover, 15, 28, 
52, 94; Rudy Amold—16; Int. News—17, 19; 
Harris & Ewing—18, 25; McGraw-Hill—31; 
U.S. Navy—36, 54; Acme—92; British Com- 
bine—106. 
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COLLECTS ALL OF IT 


@ These men are manufacturing grind 
ing wheels—creating penetrating du 


But—they don’t breathe it. It is dra 
into hoods at the machines, then throu 
flexible tubes to the Sly Dust Filter sho 
below, which filters all of the dust fro 
the air, even the dust so fine you con 
see it. This is accomplished by filtrat 
through cloth. 


This is but one instance of thousan 
where industry uses Sly Dust Collecto 
to improve working conditions, eliminc 
health hazards, prolong the life of m 
chinery and reduce cleaning and ma 
tenance costs, and often to recover vol 
able materials. Over 5,000 installatio 


Sly Dust Control is a paying investme 
and— it’s not expensive. What is yoy 
dust problem? Ask for Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CC 
4749 Train Avenue °* Cleveland 2, Oh 
Sly Engineers located in New York « Chicoge 
Philadelphia « Detroit « St.Louis « Milwaukee 
Toronto* Minneapolis « Cincinnatie San Francisco 
Rochester * Los Angeles « Houston « Birminghe 
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Manufacturers are encouraged by Congress’ rough treatment of OPA 
to hold back on production and sales. 
Strikes, material shortages, production delays cut profits for the first 


quarter and will for the second as well. Many companies will be satisfied to 
take losses now, seek profits in the last half of the year. 


Holdbacks will intensify demand for goods and inflationary pressure. 


e 
The drive to end strikes in nonferrous metal mining and smelting will 


very likely mean higher ceilings on copper and lead, perhaps zinc. 


Metal shortages are fanning out. Lead has been under a system of vol- 
untary rationing. Civilian Production Administration this week called on 
copper and brass fabricators and warehouses to take similar steps (despite the 
big government-owned stockpile of foreign copper). 

Meanwhile, metal distributors display a wholly natural tendency to wait 
on price settlements. Sales contracts, for the most part, give them the price 
prevailing at the time of delivery. 


Such delays, along with strikes, hamper all sorts of metal work. 
oe 


Wrangling in Congress over the price of silver is damming the flow of 
the white metal to fabricators. 


Western senators still are holding out against release of Treasury silver 
to the arts and industry at the House-approved 71.11¢ an ounce. The mining 
bloc is vociferous for $1.29, the monetary price. 


A compromise seems imminent. Sellers are waiting for the new price. 


Shortage of coal has not yet materially affected over-all industrial 


activity, but it will begin to be felt increasingly next week. 


Steel output this week still was close to 75% of capacity. From now 
on, however, it will taper off sharply. The mills that took their chances on 
an early end of the coal strike guessed wrong. 

Automobile companies are at the highest point of reconversion output. 
They are running at an annual rate of nearly 3,000,000 cars and trucks. 
But they have no backlog of steel to tide them over for long. 

Carloadings other than coal have held up very well. The decline in 
electric power output from a year ago has widened only very slightly. 

& 

The auto industry now has the opportunity to turn in one of those pro- 

duction miracles for which it is famous. 


No one should be too much surprised that it has already reached the 
3,000,000-a-year rate (BW—Apr.6'46,p9). But, even if the coal strike were 
to end tomorrow, there’s a question how much higher it can push. 

Studebaker is producing only trucks during its model changeover. Pack- 
ard has barely started its lines. Willys and Hudson are closed by a strike in 
the plant of a major supplier. 

These independents could add close to half a million cars to the present 
annual rate of production. 

But materials and parts remain a problem for most producers. 


a 
No large increase in unemployment is to be expected between now and 
midsummer, always barring strikes that might throw us into a tailspin. 
The Bureau of the Census estimates the jobless at 2,710,000 in March, 
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up only 60,000 from February. The bureau figures that 6,440,000 veterans 
had found nonagricultural jobs by March, and that an additional 600,000 
had been reemployed in farming. 

About 1,500,000 veterans who are not now actively seeking jobs remain 
to be absorbed. Approximately as many more will enter the labor market 
from the 2,000,000 to be discharged by July. 

Construction, which now employs 1,328,000 (more than double a year 
ago), may provide up to a million jobs. 

Manufacturing has been adding to payrolls right along. Strike-ridden 
metalworking lines, whose expansion has been throttled, should be in the 
market for an increasing number of hands in coming months. The price- 
cost squeeze being what it is, they can’t afford to boost output with overtime. 

All things considered, midsummer unemployment looks like 3,000,000. 
That's a far cry from the 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 once anticipated. 

7 

Meeting food goals isn’t going to be easy. Even with 600,000 veterans 

back on the land, agricultural employment is only 2% over a year ago. 


However, the early spring has been a help in soil preparation and 
planting. There haven’t been the floods of the last two seasons that kept 
Corn Belt farmers going day and night at seeding time. 

Weather so far has been kind in all but parts of the Southwest. 

The harvest on all but winter grains, however, is months away. Some 
moisture deficiency is becoming evident in parts of the Great Plains. 

Thus, even though corn has been planted early enough so that there 
should be little danger this autumn of soft corn and frost losses, there is 
always the chance that drought and grasshoppers will take heavy toll. 

And if crops are large, the harvest would find us almost as short of 


labor as was the case last year. 
o 


Banks should begin to give some thought to the charges they assess on 
small checking accounts. Some of them may need to attract these small 
deposits in order to have more money to lend to expanding industry. 

* 

Finance companies are going to grab some choice business once autos 

and refrigerators and furniture are available in greater quantity. 


To start with, retailers are going to push time sales. In fact, many an 
auto dealer is going to insist on an instalment contract or he won't sell you 
acar. He gets an additional cut that way. 

Now look at the buyer. He has cash in his pocket. He'll pay off the 
loan long before the last instalment is due just to save bother. 

The finance companies will make few loans that entail any risk. They 
will get faster than normal turnover on their money. And they will take 
their 5% or 6% discount on the full amount of each turnover. 


e 
Instalment sales have started to rise, but the rate still is slow. 
The total was around $6,000,000,000 in 1941, fell below $2,000,000,- 
000 a year ago, and now has risen to about $2,500,000,000. 


Autos account for a good part of the drop in instalment sales credit. 
From over $2,000,000,000 in 1941, auto instalments fell to under $200,- 
000,000 and haven't yet come back to $300,000,000. 

This gives some idea why time sales are due for a swift rise soon. 
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Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... .... 2.6... ccc e cece eee e eens 
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Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 
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Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
A gaa ee) ce OR eal at 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 
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Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100) 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 
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tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................0cccceeees 
FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............0eeeeeeeeee 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks........ 2... 0.2.0... occ eee eee 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guarar:teed obligations held, reporting member banks. .. . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
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8 Lotes? 
Week 


*173.0 


73.6 
57,565 
$22,341 
3,987 
4,686 
108 


84 

24 
$27,948 
+81% 
16 


273.5 
172.4 
239.9 
$63.54 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.72 
4.20¢ 
27.75¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


149.6 
2.97% 
2.47% 
1.00% 

3% 


37,748 
65,515 
7,509 
4,413 
47,050 
3,440 
820 
22,857 


Preceding 
Week 


174.0 


77.4 
49,425 
$22,480 
4,015 
4,691 
170 


83 
27 
27,955 
450% 
24 


272.9 
172.4 
240.0 
$63.54 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.72 
4.20¢ 
27.44¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


148.9 
2.95% 
2.46% 
1.00% 

3% 


37,259 
65,338 
7,560 
4,602 
46,689 
3,425 
820 
22,846 


$27,889 
+13% 
22 


271.9 
172.1 
238.7 
$63.54 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.72 
4.20¢ 
26.86¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


142.0 
2.95% 
2.46% 
1.00% 


3% 


37,435 
66,298 
7,491 
4,932 
47,458 
3,429 
881 
23,483 


Yeor 
Ago 


230.6 


93.2 
20,335 
$6,103 

4,411 
4,798 
1,704 


86 

55 
$26,068 
+3% 
24 


256.5 
166.4 
227.0 
$57.55 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.64 
3.75¢ 
22.30¢ 
$1.340 
22.50¢ 


115.9 
3.36% 
2.61% 
1.00% 

3% 


38,603 
57,291 
5,958 
2,687 
43,143 
3,092 
806 
20,973 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.28] 


22.16¢ 


1.00% 
4-5 % 


23,876 
28,191 
6,296 
940 
14,085 
3,710 
5,290 


2,265 
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TRANSMISSIONEER.... 
WHOS HE? 


He’s a graduate of a 


Dodge factory course, 


qualified by intensi 


experience to 


lems in efficient mechani 


ive training and a broad practical 


give you the latest answers to prob- 


ical transmission of power— 


in your plant or as applied to your product. Kr 


The Transmissioneer is backed by a broad line of Dodge bear- 
ings, sheaves, pulleys, clutches and other drive components. 
He is qualified by training and experience to select elements 
which make the right drive for the job. 

Typical of the engineering advancement which marks 
Dodge products is the new Taperlock sheave, which has the 
simplest, surest mechanism ever devised for fastening wheels 
to shafts. For information about Taperlock—and other new 
developments in the mechanical transmission of power, call 
the Transmissioneer — your local Dodge distributor. Most 
power drive requirements can be supplied direct from the 
distributor's stock. 

Look in the classified telephone directory under “Power 
Transmission Equipment” for your Transmissioneer’s name 
and number. Call him for advice—without obligation. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mf. Corp. 


To obtain his dipl every Tr jonéer must pass an 

intensive course of training at the Dodge factory. Lectures, 
work and practical demonstrations of power tran* 
mission problems make up the course. 


THE SYMBOL THAT 
CAME TO LIFE 


257 factory graduate Transmis- 
sioneers wear this sign of 4 
nation-wide personal service 
that helps you put all your 
power into the job. 


FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS. 
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OPA Faces Senate Test 


Administration sees some hope of salvaging price control 
as reaction sets in to drastic House action. Strategy will be to play 
for time, tone down most deadly amendments. 


Price control today is in a state of 
almost complete demoralization. Were 
the issue to remain at its present white 
heat, extension of the law would be 
meaningless. Whatever remnants of 
control remained would be universally 
flouted and there’d be nobody to en- 
force them. 

Even now OPA has a serious morale 

problem on its hands. Workers in 
Washington and field offices are quit- 
ting right and left. 
e Hope for Salvage—But reaction is set- 
ting in. This has been accelerated by 
the indiscriminate strafing that the ex- 
tension bill got in the House. ‘The Ad- 
ministration now can realistically enter- 
tain some hope of salvage. ‘The Senate 
won't permit price controllers Chester 
Bowles and Paul Porter to keep the wide 
powers they have now. The Senate bill 
may be almost as objectionable to them, 
in fact, as the House bill. 

It is a characteristic of both senators 
and representatives that once having 
voted for or against the original pro- 
visions of a bill in the heat of battle, 
they will vote with entire sangfroid for 
a conference draft which may depart 
wholly or in large part from the bill for 
which they originally voted. 
¢ Friends at Court—If the content of 
the House and Senate bills is sufficiently 
diverse to give the conference commit- 
tee comparative freedom of action, the 
conference draft will definitely favor the 
Administration. Top Democrats on the 
Senate and House banking committees 
that will compose the majority of the 
conference committee are favorably dis- 
posed to OPA in general, with the ex- 
ception of Sen. John H. Bankhead, and 
the Alabama senator is tractable if he 
gets most of what he wants for cotton. 

Other Democrats on the conference 

committee would be Senators Robert F’. 
Wagner of New York and Alben Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, and Representatives 
Brent Spence of Kentucky and Wright 
Patman of Texas, all friendly to OPA, 
with Rep. Paul Brown of Georgia oc- 
cupying somewhat the same position as 
Bankhead. 
* Attack on Amendments—This situa- 
tion suggests the strategy that Adminis- 
tration leaders will take in attempting 
to steer the bill through the Senate. 

First, they will concentrate their ef- 


forts on defeating the most drastic of 
the House amendments in their present 
form. ‘lwo which Price Administrator 
Porter says would make price control 
impossible are the cost-plus-a-reasonable- 
profit amendment and the decontrol 
amendment which would compel te- 
moval of price ceilings from any com- 
modity when its production exceeds 
that in the year July 1, 1940-June 30, 
1941, ; 

Others are the removal of food sub- 
sidies in 25% chunks by the end of the 
year, and the elimination of meat sub- 
sidies June 30, with corresponding price 
increases; the restoration of prewar 
markups on reconversion goods; and 
the elimination of OPA’s Maximum 
Average Price Plan on apparel. 

e Taft's Stake—To OPA’s advantage in 
the Senate is the fact that Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, the recognized Republican 


leader in fights of this sort, is not nearh 
as inimical to OPA as some other Sen 
ate Republicans and some G.O.P 
leaders in the House. ‘Taft is still a lead 
ing candidate for the 1948 presidential 
nomination and as such doesn't want to 
risk inviting inflation by emasculating 
price control. But short of that he will 
go as far as he can. 

The biggest threat to price control in 
the Senate is the farm bloc, but this 
group, once it gets what it wants, has a 
tendency to run out on its allics who 
want to spike OPA along other lines 
‘To appease this bloc, adoption of some 
scheme for decontrol of farm prices as 
supply meets essential demand is likely, 
with OPA required to decontrol on cet 
tification by Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson. This might not 
mean faster decontrol than if it were 
left up to OPA entirely, although farm 
staters feel that Anderson would push 
decontrol faster than either Bowles or 
Porter. 
© Possibility of Veto—The subsidy issue 
is involved in this fight. ‘There’s no 
doubt that some provision for liquida 
tion of subsidies will be included in 
the Senate bill. It may be on a pro 
gressive basis somewhat longer than that 


TRYING TO BOWL OVER A CONVICTION 


During a lull in the OPA battle, Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles (left 
and his denuty, James Brownlee, devote their exclusive attention to convii 


ing Se 


uner E., Capehart (right) of the necessity for continuance of effect 


ive price control. Capehart, Indiana Republican, is only a first termer in the 
Senate but because he’s a successful businessman—of whom there are few in 
Congress—his energetic attacks against OPA have been particularly telling. 


THE NEWCOMERS HATCH A NEW ONE 


The flock of new charter service operators—ever-growing irritant to the big 
airlines (BW —Apr.6'46,p34)—has been talking of overseas service for months. 
It has come to pass with the launching of what is described as the first all- 
freight commercial flight to Europe, one initiated by Veterans Air Express Co., 
an organization of ex-servicemen. The cargo, an UNRRA shipment of five tons 
of hatching eggs for Czechoslovakia, was loaded at La Guardia Field (above) 
into a modified Douglas DC-4 fitted with gas heaters to prevent the eggs from 
chilling. And now Veterans, which has four planes, reports its has plans for 
putting ten DC-s into transatlantic freight runs shortly. 


voted by the House but shorter than 
the Administration’s desire for a full 
year's extension intact. The biggest 
question mark is the meat subsidy which 
was knocked out entirely by the House 
and faces more opposition in the Senate 
than the other food subsidies. 

A run-away in the Senate similar to 

that in the House is not generally ex- 
pected now, but if the bill is carried 
beyond hope of salvage in a conference 
committee, the leaders probably will let 
it go to the White House for a veto. 
hat is by no means as risky an expedi- 
ent as it would appear. 
e Playing for Time—Few members of 
Congress are willing to assume respon- 
sibility for letting the price control act 
die on June 30, no matter how willing 
they are to strip it of its effectiveness. 
Therefore, if the bill passed by Con- 
gress provokes a veto, Congress can be 
counted on to put through another 
that meets President Truman's basic ob- 
jections. There may be time for this 
before the June 30 deadline. 

If not, Congress would be forced into 
adopting a stopgap resolution for 30 or 
60 days during which a new measure 
would be written. This would give OPA 
just that much more time before having 
to bring its conduct into conformity 
with new congressional dictates, and 
time is the best price-control device that 
either Bowles or Porter has in his brief- 
case. 


e The Schedule—How long before June 
30 Congress will send a bill to the 
White House can’t be predicted with 
any certainty, but it probably won’t be 
more than a couple of weeks. Present 
plans —- getting the bill up on 
the Senate floor about mid-May, with a 
veto, if that surgery is regarded as neces- 
sary, by June 1. It’s very likely, how- 
ever, that the House-Senate conference 
committee might require up to two 
weeks for whipping up a compromise 
version. 


Wheat Pressure 


CCC offer of 30¢ premium 
is designed to draw grain from 
the farms for export to Europe. 
Millers face sharp curbs. 


Inadequate wheat exports during April 
and continued reports of starvation in 
Europe have scared the White House 
into drastic action to get wheat moving 
to Europe. Propaganda on voluntary 
food saving is being stepped up—but 
its purpose now is simply to make pal- 
atable a severe domestic shortage of 
wheat products which is being created 
by Agriculture Dept. moves this week. 
e Premium for Export—The 25% cut 
ordered in flour Stimaies by millers 


does not begin to represent the p) ich 
which will be imposed on the dom: + 
market. 

The real squeeze results from the 
a-bushel premium which Commit 
Credit Corp. is offering—until May 25 
on wheat purchased from farmers {, 
sale abroad. Agriculture Dept. experts 
are convinced that this premium \) 
finally pry loose the wheat which |hias 
been held on farms in anticipation of g 
price increase. 

Flow of wheat from farms into jor. 

mal commercial channels is broug]it to 
a halt for the coming months sin 
millers can only offer the normal mai 
ket price. Thus millers are dependent 
on their own inventories and on the 
supplies held in commercial elevato: 
e Short Supplies—Mill inventories ar 
reportedly very low already, and the new 
order requires that any miller with bet. 
ter than a 21-day inventory sell his 
excess to CCC. 

As for the commercial elevators, 
there’s some fear in agriculture that, 
seeing wheat moving from the farms at 
a 30¢ premium, the elevator operators 
may start holding on to their wheat. 

Agriculture won’t let an actual bread 

famine develop. If mill deliverics of 
flour drop too far, Commodity Credit 
will start selling subsidized wheat to the 
flour mills. 
e Pressure Move—The department was 
forced into its present moves on wheat 
by White House pressure. After the sour 
reception which greeted its first pro- 
posals of a cut in mill deliveries (BW-— 
Apr.13’46,p16), it had hoped to squeeze 
by without important restrictions on do- 
mestic consumption—counting on pros- 
pects of an early crop to permit a low 
carryover of wheat from present stocks. 
But failure to draw wheat off the farms 
by the certificate plan—which permits 
farmers to collect for their wheat anv- 
time within a year at then current 
prices—and the resulting low relief ship- 
ments in April blasted that hope. 

At the same time that it moved on 

wheat, the department acted on cor, 
authorizing CCC to outbid the black 
market by offering a premium of 3(¢ 
a bushel up to a maximum of 50,000. 
000 bu. (Black market price of corn 1s 
about 25¢ above the white market. 
This fits in with the policy of reducing 
grain feeding to livestock. 
e Distribution Trouble—Purpose of the 
com premium is to correct domestic 
maldistribution by which corn is staying 
in the producing areas because the 
present price of hogs makes it morc 
profitable to feed the corn than to sell 
it into feed shortage areas. 

A 30¢ premium won't pull corn awa\ 
from efficient feeders, but the marginal 
feeders will find it profitable to sell to 
CCC-—which will presumably resell later 
at the market price to feeders in the 
shortage areas. 
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BINESS | 


aster Than Sound 


Progress in aerodynamics 
ay send a piloted craft be- 
ond 700-m.p.h. range. New 
ssearch center asked. 


Someday within the next few months 
airplane will take off on a scientific 
ploration flight unique in human 
story. Unlike earlier explorers, the 
jot will not be seeking some new 
int on the earth’s surface. He will be 
be first man to enter and probably to 
ss through the transonic speed range. 
The flier will be one of the ace test 
lots of the National Advisory Com- 
ittee for Aeronautics. The airplane 
ill be one of several being built by 
;craft manufacturers in collaboration 
th the N.A.C.A. and the armed serv- 
s. Just what will happen to the pilot 
phd his plane is not wholly predictable, 
t many years of research enable sci- 
ptists to know approximately what to 
pect. 
Rapid Growth—Army Air Force plans 
ra 100-sq. mi. research center for the 
idy of such problems as supersonic 
craft, spaceships, and atomic energy 


applications reveal much about the 
present status and future trends of the 
aeronautical sciences. In the 43-year his- 
tory of flight, the speed of piloted air- 
craft has been mar pe to the present 
ofhcial record of 606 m.p.h., held by 
the British jet-propelled Gloster Meteor 
Intercepter. Speeds of this magnitude 
approach close to the speed of sound, 
which varies around a little more than 
700 m.p.h. Several subsonic aircraft are 
under development in this country and 
abroad. 

When an aircraft or missile reaches 
the speed of sound, it enters the tran- 
sonic range. If its speed is further in- 
creased, it reaches the supersonic range. 
But while passing through the transonic 
range it encounters a barrier called com- 
pressibility. Air packs up in front of 
the wing like snow before a snow plow. 
The smooth flow of air, upon which 
flight depends, is broken up with violent 
wave reactions on the wings, control 
surfaces, and other parts of the struc- 
ture. This condition is alleviated as soon 
as the aircraft passes from transonic to 
the supersonic range. 

e Paving the Way—For more than a 
dozen years engineers here and abroad 
have studied this problem, partly in 
anticipation of jet propelled aircraft 
whose powerplants reach their greatest 


efhciency when they reach the speed 
of sound. Most of the basic sonic re 
search in this country has been con 
ducted at the N.A.C.A. laboratories at 
Langley Field and, more recently, Sun 
nyvale, Calif. During this period more 
than a dozen pieces of major research 
equipment have been designed and 
utilized by the N.A.C.A. for this pro 
gram. Among them are wind tunnc!s 
for model testing, ranging in size of 
throat from 8x2 in. to 3x3 ft. By the 
end of this year a new tunnel with a 
48-sq. ft. throat will be in operation. 
e Vast Research Program—Thie horse 
power required to drive air through 
wind tunnels at supersonic speeds is 
tremendous. N.A.C.A. tunnels are fre- 
quently operated during the off-peak 
load hours between midnight and morn 
ing. The AAF plans call for a con 
tinuous supply of about 1,000,000 hp. 
(for air speeds up to 7,000 m.p.h.), 
which suggests a location near one of 
the largest power sources in the country. 
Huge requirements for cold water, esti 
mated at 250,000 gal. per minute, in- 
dicate plans for atomic research and 
possibly an atomic energy plant. 
Atomic applications planned for 
study include propulsion of aircraft and 
missiles, Another phase of the research 
program will deal with flight and sui 


ANDSTILL BY STALEMATE 


long the Monongahela near Pitts- 
igh, smoke still belches from the 
megie-Hlinois plant—and other fur- 
pes along the river—but the flotil- 
of idle barges lend substance to the 
port that the steel industry will feel 
ie big pinch of the soft coal strike 
tt week (page 9). On sidings in the 
nstown (Pa.) area, “storage” lines 
locomotives lengthen as the stale- 
ate between John L. Lewis and the 
‘uminous mine operators rounds 
it its fourth week. The Pennsylvania 
R., 41% of whose freight tonnage 
coal, reports carloadings off 25%, 
hd an army of employees working 
part-time schedules. 
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vival equipment for use above the 
earth’s atmosphere, including — ve- 
hicles, space bases, and devices for their 
use. Detection, control, and destructive 
apparatus using the energy of light, 
heat, magnetism, and other sources, 
also is scheduled for study. 

@ Spheres of Control—The Air Forces 
will request $300,000,000 for acquisi- 
tion of a site and initial construc- 
tion. The project ultimately would cost 
$1,000,000,000. In announcing the plan 
Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, deputy 
director of Air Staff for Research & De- 
velopment, envisioned an engineering 
staff of 4,000 persons by 1955. 

If Congress provides funds for this 

new research center, just who will op- 
erate it remains to be decided—alon 
with many other problems of nationa 
air policy. Gen. LeMay stated specif- 
ically that “there is no discussion or 
recommendation as to the control,” but 
he presented strong arguments for con- 
trol by the Air Forces. Less than a 
month ago a national aeronautical re- 
search policy was announced by the 
N.A.C.A. with the indorsement of the 
military services, the government, and 
the aircraft industry. in principle, the 
policy envisioned fundamental research 
as the function of N.A.C.A.; application 
of research in design and development 
of new aircraft as the province of the 
industry; evaluation of aircraft and 
equipment as the area of Army and 
Navy activity; and expediting of civilian 
application of new aircraft projects as 
the work of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 
e Too Costly for Industry—Defining the 
sphere of the proposed project as be- 
tween the areas of research and produc- 
tion, Gen. LeMay contends that the 
high cost of such development work 
would be beyond the reasonable respon- 
sibility of the aircraft industry to as- 
sume. Moreover, it is unlikely that the 
industry would be able to maintain a 
capacity for rapid emergency expansion 
on the basis of peacetime production 
contracts. 

But it would be dangerous to break 
up the industry’s engineering teams and 
transfer their functions wally to a 
military laboratory. Comparison of the 
aircraft development - osal_ with 
atomic projects is not valid because the 
industry contribution there was made 
largely by manufacturers who could 
depend upon other products for their 
income. The aviation industry will have 
no such prop until the market for com- 
mercial planes is many times greater 
than it is today, and even then it is 
unlikely that commercial business could 
support a development program of the 
necessary magnitude. The need for 
highly expensive development facilities 
is unquestioned, but they must not be 
competitive with other elements of air 
power. 


Jahco Converts 


Fabulous war producer is 
set for peacetime output, with 
New York group in control. Bill 
Jack’s theories still prevail. 


A small group ef men in Cleveland 
this week were tackling the ticklish job 
of putting a phenomenon on a perma- 
nent peacetime footing. The men were 
the officers of the oe 8 formed Jack & 
Heintz Precision Industries, Inc. The 
phenomenon was the wartime produc- 
tion record hung up by the <A carom 
firm, Jack & Heintz Co., and its efferves- 
cent equalitarian president, Bill Jack. 

e Gets Needed Capital—The old Jack & 
Heintz Co. lost its corporate identity 
last month when it merged with Pre- 
cision Products Corp., a company set 


BUSINESSMAN TO BUSINESS 


Albert J. Browning, since January di- 
recto: of the Commerce Dept.’s Of- 
fice of Domestic Commerce (BW— 
Jan.19°46,p7), has gone back to pri- 
vate business. He’s the new director 
of purchases for Ford Motor Co., a 
post vacated by Charles Carroll, who 
moves to Ford’s new low-priced car 
division. Browning, whose new posi- 
tion calls for topflight business know- 
how, was formerly merchandising 
manager for Montgomery Ward, 
president of United Wall Paper Fac- 
tories, Inc. His departure from Wash- 
ington was probably motivated in part 
by disgust at congressional apathy 
toward his job as business’ spokesman. 


up by a group of eastern investors JMB. 44 79 
had decided to buy into Jahco’s bys, 4, 


(BW—Mar.9’46,p16). By the ts 
tion, Jack got the capital } oo 


to keep his company afloat \\ hen. 
orders stopped, but he sac 
absolute control over Jahco af 
investing group holds a majority of 


pnuses. 
ed from 


es’ tru 


stock in the new —, Ith - th 
Jack and his partner, Ralph Ho int, rs 7 
a block of preferred, plus $5 J A 
in cash and five-year employ ps from 
tracts. ; Forces 
Worn out by the 72- and 84) ar 

work-weeks he set himself « = 
t shran 


war, Jack now is preparing t ; 
an extended vacation. ws 

Jack was too ill, in fact, to put jy re Js 
appearance at a “get acquaint: ‘ 


staged to introduce three new of pris 
from New York City to Jahco wor a b 
—‘‘associates” Jack p: Ra calls the _ if 
e Impressed by Morale—In_ Jick’; pies. 
sence, the three newcomers—B C. \ “a lo 
ner, Jr., president; A. A. Ricker, yj 4 of t 
president in charge of finance; and Q pont 


Legg, executive vice-president in cha 


en 

of sales—had to shake down with Moke 
associates as best they could. The dae 
=_ was fairly encouraging to WHR) 999 
Th d not b 
The newcomers were enthusias reo 


about the morale of the workers and 
general tone of the meeting. The as 
ciates in turn were reassured wh 
Milner told them that it was up to ¢ 


zation, 

t could 
ouragec 
of the § 


new management to understand # that 

Jahco workers and not up to the workfihy. oroy 
to adapt themselves to the manageme eit 
The associates interpreted this to mdi cop ’ 
that the free meals, free shoes and wow thal 
clothing, and other unorthodox inci. jts 
tives introduced by Jack to boost pi sem 
duction would be continued. after th 
e “Prime Asset”—Milner also went i. The 
of his way to say that the new man ngs on 


ment considered Bill Jack one of # joth ) 
company’s prime assets and that it) g the 
fervently wishing him a quick recov jectror 
so he could come back and start ngs, al 
$40,000-a-year job as chairman of fier hea: 
board and head of production, pllbversific 
management, and employee relation fond of 

Cleveland businessmen, who bi@ioduce 
kept a close—and often irritated—cve fy, wh 
doings at Jahco, think that Jack and pally te 
partner are coming out of the deal cline “ma 
siderably better than anyone would ha, for ¢ 
expected. True, they have given up th have ] 
tight control of the business, but t! pposed 
remain as managers of the operating {Mie Jict . 
engineering end. And financially, tint th 
have come a long way. will be 

Jack & Heintz Co. got its statt M small 
1940 with Jack putting up three-quart@ ,. opp 
of the capital and Heintz one-quat after |; 
In the beginning it had only 100 Giieintz 
ployees. Practically all its products b#%% Fisem 
gone to only one customer—the A"firer of 
Air Forces. Bn, the « 
e Big Share for Employees—From !"findard 
to 1945, Jahco did a total gross busin"@y) mp, 
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ndard Tool & 


344,785,046, clearing $5,521,966, 
shade better than 14% profit. 
this period, the company paid 
employees a total of $27,000,000 
sauses. Another $8,500,000 was sub- 
ed from profits and put in an em- 
es’ trust fund which will be dis- 
ted as soon as the U. S. Treasury 
oves the plan. 
J Day came very near knocking the 
from under the company. Army 
Forces contracts evaporated, and 
company had no quick-moving 
time lines up its sleeve. en a P 
t shrank from a wartime peak of 
) toa scant 1,500. 
aking stock, the partners found that 
had on the asset side two om 
squipped plants owned outright 
nae Ps lease five others built 
hem by the government. ‘They also 
a reputation for being able to turn 
astonishing quantities of tough 
»s at low cost. And they had the 
ing of the 9,000 associates who had 
something new in the way of 
gement-labor relations and liked it. 
» Make Ball Bearings—On the lia- 
- side of the ledger was a debt of 
000 which Jack & Heintz felt 
4 not be paid off under present tax 
a eniplete lack of any sales or- 
zation, and a general haziness as to 
t could be produced and marketed. 
ouraged, Jack redeemed $12,500,- 
of the $15,000,000 in 5% preferred 
k that he had sold the associates, 
he grounds that he could not use 
: money to buck the postwar risks 
'-Sep.29'45,p58). 
ow that the company has had time 
pull itself together, the liabilities 
tseem to loom so large as they did 
after the Air Forces jerked its con- 
s. The new firm will make ball 
ings and fractional horsepower mo- 
both products that it turned out 
g the war. It owns the patents on 
electronic device for sorting ball 
ings, and it has a new design for 
lier bearing. 
iversification Seen—Not long before 


end of the war, it acquired the rights * 


boduce an opposed-piston gasoline 
ot, Which it hopes to introduce 
ually to aviation, automotive, and 
ine manufacturers. This item is 
y for the market now, but so far 
t have been no orders. Henry Kaiser 
pposed to be interested. 
¢ list of products—and just as im- 
pnt, the list of sales outlets—prob- 
will be expanded by merger with 
small and medium-sized compa- 
a Opportunities develop. Immedi- 
after it was formed, the new Jack 
eintz Precision Industries merged 
Eisemann Corp., Brooklyn manu- 
ter of magnetos. Along with Eise- 
n, the company got two subsidiaries 
i age Co., Syracuse 
Y.) maker of chucks, and Sargent- 
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MORE SPACE FOR BIGGER CARGO 


In Detroit, the double-decker freighter “Charles Donnelly” loads up with new 
1946 cars bound for Cleveland and Buffalo. Nicholson Transit Co. has seem- 
ingly taken a leaf from war carriers that added a deck to speed hauling. And 
the heavy cargo is substantiation of good word from Detroit last week: For 
the first time since 1942, Canadian and U.S. auto output passed the 50,000- 
weekly mark, was reported at 57,565, a gain of 8,000 over the preceding week. 


Roundy Corp., Randolph (Vt.) maker 
of immersion milk cooler equipment. 
Standard ‘Tool & Gage and Eisemann 
operations will be moved to Cleveland 
and incorporated in the Jahco plants by 
July. 

e Financial Picture—Jack & Heintz Pre- 
cision Industries came out of the Eise- 
mann merger with total assets of $30,- 
718,524. Its authorized capital stock 
issues consist of 250,000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred, par $50, and 1,500,000 
shares of common, par $5. So far it has 
issued 69,772 shares of an initial 4% 
convertible preferred series (60,000 of 
them divided between Jack and Heintz) 
and 300,000 shares of common. An- 
other 139,544 shares of common are 
reserved for conversion of the preferred 
(on the basis of two for one). 

Jahco plants today still would give an 
old-school management man a nervous 
breakdown. V-J Day ended the monthly 
bonus system, the free garage, housing, 
and tax services, and the tremendous 
overtime pay, but workers still receive 
free work clothes and meals, listen to 
loud and peppy polkas over the inter- 
plant communication system, and get 
themselves overhauled at the company 
physiotherapy department. And Bill 
Jack still swears that such rewards as 
trips to Florida, lavish Christmas bas- 
kets, and other Jahco morale tonics will 
continue as long as“he: has anything to 
do with the company. 


End of Cartel 


Seven companies are fined 
$96,000 in dyestuffs combine 
as Dept. of Justice closes case 
started early in war. 


The world dyestuffs cartel, which 

Thurman Arnold attacked with such 
vim at the outset of the war, is no 
more. Criminal prosecution which 
started in May, 1942, with indictments 
charging conspiracy to monopolize mar- 
kets here and abroad ended last weck 
on pleas of no contest by the domestic 
firms involved. 
e No Future Restraint—lines totaling 
$96,000 were imposed by Judge Phillip 
Forman in U.S. District Court at Tren- 
ton, N. J., on Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
American Cyanamid Co., General Dye- 
stuff Corp., Ciba Co., Inc., Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc., Geigy Co., Inc., 
and seven of their officials. General 
Aniline & Film Corp., the only other 
corporate defendant, previously had 
pleaded nolo contendere, and was fined 
$15,000. 

Dept. of Justice officials feel that 
although no restraint is placed on the 
future conduct of the U.S. firms, the 
war has broken up the cartel in which 
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Four separate and distinct divi- 
sions form the backbone of the plas- 
tics industry: materials producers, 
molders, fabricators, and laminators. 
The materials producers, numbering 
about 25, supply molding compounds 
in powder, granule, and flake form, 
sheets, rods, tubes and film, glues, 
and industrial resins. The molders 
(and extruders) take the molding 
compounds and form them into fin- 
ished products. Fabricators machine 
and work sheet, rods, and tubes. 
Laminators build sandwich materials 
using plastic resins as the bonding 
— between sheets of paper, fabric, 
glass fabric, or wood. Plastics are of 
two basic types: thermosetting and 
thermoplastic. Thermosetting plas- 
tics set into final and irrevocable 
shape on the application of heat and 
erp Thermoplastics soften with 
reat and harden into shape on cool- 
ing. 

PROCESSES 


Compression molding—Used prin- 
cipally for thermosetting materials. 
A steel mold is filled with moldi 
compound which is then fares 
to heat and pressure. 

Transfer molding—A process bas- 
ically similar to compression moldi 
with the exception that instead a 
loading the material directly in the 
mold, it is first heated to the melting 
point in a transfer chamber. 

Injection molding—Thermoplastic 
materials are loaded into a hopper, 
from whence they are fed to a heat- 
ing cylinder, and then forced by hy- 
draulic pressure into a cool, closed 
mold. 

Jet molding—An adaptation of the 
injection molding principle for ther- 


pagornces Lene or = ge which utilizes 


a special heating jet. 
et method of forc- 


ing molten thermoplastic material 
through a shaping die to form con- 
tinuous sheets, tubes, rods, and spe- 
cial shapes. 

Cold molding—As its name im- 
= the compound is not heated, 

ut is shaped under pressure, then 
hardened by external treatment such 
as soaking in water or baking. 

Casting—Thermosetting phenolic 
resins, and thermoplastic acrylics are 
poured into open molds, then baked 
to the required hardness. 

Drawing—Sheets of plastic are 
stretched over forms to shape, or are 
drawn in a die. 

Low-pressure (contact) molding— 
Layers of coated or impregnated ma- 
terial are laid up over a form, then 
covered with a rubber bag which may 
be subjected to air or hydraulic pres- 
sure. 

Laminating—Plies of material are 
alternated with layers of resins, 
stacked between highly polished steel 
plates and subjected to heat and high 
pressure until cured. Tubing is 
formed by rolling the resin treated 
sheets on a mandrel under heat and 
pressure. Plies may be of cloth, pa- 
per, wood, glass fibers. 


MATERIALS 


Phenolics—Thermosetting com- 
pounds derived from coal tar acids. 
Available in three basic types: com- 
pounds with and without fillers, cast- 
ing resins, and laminating resins. 
High heat resistance, good range of 
strength, but limited in color range. 

Ureas—Derived by combining urea 
and formaldehyde. Characteristics 


Glossary of Plastic Processes and Materials 


similar to phenolics but a 

greater range of color. 
Melamines—From calcium © jn, 

mide reacted with formaldehy 
Allyl resins—Thermosetting 


materials derived from allyl alcoho) 
and possessing excellent colora!))|it 
and optical properties. 

Cellulose materials—The nitrate 
are made from wood cellulose or cot 


ton linters, treated with sulphuric 
and nitric acids, plasticized with 
camphor. These are not moldab\ 
The acetates are made from cotton 
linters treated with acetic acid and 
anhydride. Acetate-butyrate is made 
similarly to the acetate but with an 
additional agent, butyric acid. [thy 
cellulose is derived from cotton lint 
ers treated with caustic soda and 
ethyl chloride. All the cellulose mat: 
rials are thermoplastic and are avail 
able in a wide range of color. The 
butyrates and ethyl cellulose are 
tough, and moisture resistant. 

Acrylic materials—Methy] inctha- 
crylate is made by treating propylene 
with acetone and raethyl alcohol. 
Has excellent transparency and op- 
tical properties. 

Vinyl materials—These include 
the polystyrenes (from benzene and 
ethyl chloride), the vinyl acetates, 
chlorides, and chloride-acetates 
(from acetylene gas reacted with 
acetic acid or hydrogen chloride), the 
vinylidene chlorides (from ethylene 
and chloride). 

Nylon—A generic term indicating 
a thermoplastic having great strength 
and toughness, derived from the 
polyamides. 

Polyethylene—A flexible, translu- 
cent, thermoplastic material with ex- 
cellent electrical properties. 


they are alleged to have connived with 
the German I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
the Mitsui interests of Japan. The sur- 
render of Germany and Japan brought 
I. G. Farben and Mitsui under Allied 
control, and shortly before the 1942 
indictment was returned (BW—May23 
’42,p28), the government took over the 
German interests in General Aniline & 
Film Corp., and General Dyestuff 
Corp., which are now under control of 
the Alien Property Custodian. 
e Earlier Case Pending—Dept. of Justice 
officials say that not much more could 
be accomplished by litigation, but that 
if monopolistic tendencies crop up 
again a new action can be started. 

Still awaiting trial is an earlier case 
in which General Aniline, General Dye- 
stuff, and I. G. Farbenindustrie were 
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indicted (BW —Dec.27'41,p32) for 
monopolistic operations in the dyestuff 
and film field. 


TOO WELL SEALED? 


Big Owens-Illinois Glass Co., devel- 
oper of vacuum-packing coffee in glass, 
is charged with monopolizing the field 
in a civil antitrust suit filed by the gov- 
ernment in San Francisco last week. 

The company started work on vacuum 
sealing equipment prior to 1935. It cre- 
ated a steadily growing market for its 
coffee jars and caps in Shot competition 
with vacuum cans—an American Can 
Co. development. Wartime metal con- 
servation made the glass business soar, 
although for a time paper closures had 
to be used. 


The antitrust complaint is aimed 
tie-in clauses whereby lessees are licen 
to use the Owens-Illinois machines 0 
for containers and closures supplied 
the company. The penalty for using 
and caps from any other source 
cancellation and loss of the machi 

The Justice Dept. thinks it has 
open-and-shut case on the basis of 
vious Supreme Court decisions. 

The company stated that the ti 
feature to which the Dept. of Just 
objects was eliminated from the 
tracts more than a year ago. 

Early this month Owens-Illinois 
nounced a new “ultra-vac” coffee 
sealed with a “flexeal” cap (also né 
both said to be developed in connect 
with a 10-head automatic vacuum 
machine. 
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lamour Child’s Growing Pains 


With a host of new industrial and consumer uses for 
lastics, industry has a hard time expanding fast enough. Right 
02 now, shortages of materials keep deliveries lagging. 


Hundreds of applications ranging 
from lightweight luggage and _translu- 
vent walls to textile spools and switch- 
oard panels highlighted this week's 
pening of the first National Plastics 
| xposition in New York City, spon- 
red by the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry. The range of materials and 
ipplications discussed at the industry's 
concurrent conference gave convincing 
evidence that the precocious offspring 
of the chemical industry was more than 
ready for the “battle of materials.” 

e Visual Education—In a setting rem- 
iniscent of the best prewar automotive, 
chemical, and industrial shows, nearly 
200 exhibitors at Grand Central Palace 
offered a visual education in materials 
making, molding, and processing to fin- 
ished form. The materials manufactur- 
ers showed the two basic types of plas- 
tics: thermosetting (those which un- 
dergo chemical change under heat and 
pressure and cannot be resoftened) and 
thermoplastic (those that soften on 
heating and harden on cooling). Exam- 
ples S the former type on exhibit in- 
cluded the phenolics, ureas, melamines. 
The thermoplastics include the cellu- 
jose nitrates, acetates, ethyl cellulose, 
cellulose acetate-butyrate, polystyrene, 
vinyls, acrylics, and saran. 

Products shown are produced by the 
basic methods of compression molding, 
injection molding, transfer, laminating, 
high and low pressure forming, extrud- 
the fing, and casting. All of these materials 
and processes were visualized in terms 
of practical, ready-to-market industrial 
and consumer applications. : 
¢New Maferials—Plastics research has 
concentrated on improving character- 
istics of the standard materials, seeking 
better heat resistance, reduced moisture 
sensitivity (which adversely affects prop- 
cties and dimensional stability), and 


tha- 
lene 


hol 


imed 
licen 


‘1 ied proved flow. Typical of such work are 
ng cgthe Rohm & Haas’ Plexene and Mon- 
uurceqg2nto’s Cerex, both improved polysty- 
chug cnes; Cyanamid’s new melamine formu- 
has tions; and du Pont’s nylon molding 
of qgpowder. Radically new materials are 

ready for market. Celanese offers Forti- 
e tiqgcc, a thermoplastic based on cellulose 


jysqend propionic acid, which is said to have 
better dimensional stability than the 
acetates and low moisture-sensitivity. 

ois | ~C00drich Chemical is featuring Kris- 
tee {geo2, an allyl alcohol thermosetting cast- 


ing resin, in gem-like colors, with po- 


saa ential application in the electrical, opti- 
mi’, and laminating fields. Both Dow 


and General Electric exhibit silicone 
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products. ‘The silicones (BW—Dec.9 
‘44,p70) are polymers built up on a 
silicon-oxygen-silicon structure which 
provides inherent high heat resistance, 
inertness, and excellent electrical prop- 
erties similar to those of quartz, glass, 
and asbestos. 

Dow has the material in five forms: 
resins; lubricants that do not thicken at 
low temperatures or decompose at 
high temperature; electrical insulation 
for equipment operating continuously 
at 350 F and at temperatures up to 
480 I for limited periods; paints that 
do not change color or lose corrosion 
resisting ability at high temperatures; 
and a rubber that shows no appreciable 
change in properties at temperatures 
ranging from —70 F to over 500 F. 
Another new plastic with outstanding 
heat resistance is du Pont’s Teflon, made 
from tetrafluoroethylene, which has al- 
ready seen service in jet engines, radar, 
and television. 

e In Proved Methods—High frequency 
heating for thermosetting materials has 
gained considerable ground. Several 
molding machines incorporate such 


heating units, and much special au- 
tomatically controlled dielectric equip- 
ment is available. 

Of special interest to manufacturers 


On a hot plate, du Pont’s new “Te- 
flon” (right), a tetrafluoroethylene 
resin, keeps its shape while two other 
types of plastic lose shape or melt. 


secking > grey oy high strength mate- 
rials which can be formed with simple 
equipment to complex shape is the low- 
pressure laminating process (B\W—Mar. 
2'46,p46). Fabrics, wood, sisal, glass 
fabric, metal sheets are laminated and 
formed over wood, cast plastic or plas- 
ter molds, using low-temperature, low- 
pressure setting adhesives, based on 
styrene-polyester, phenolic, or ethyl cel- 
lulose resins. Density approximates half 
that of aluminum, and one-fifth that 
of steel. Principal drawback of the 
method at present is the amount of 
hand labor required and the lack of 
high production machinery. 

e Like Glass Blowing—loamed resins, 
produced by chemical activation of 
phenolic and_ styrene-polyester com- 
pounds, can be expanded in place in 
equipinent, to produce nonpermeable 
low-density cellular structures which add 
stiffness and provide high heat insulat- 
ing characteristics. Hollow articles are 
produced by blow-molding, from sheets, 
a process similar to glass blowing. Sheets, 
rods, and tubes are blanked out, re- 
heated, and blown to shape. A variant 
of the process utilizes plasticized mold- 
ing material. Friction welding is a new 
assembly method in which thermoplas- 
tics are bonded by frictional heat to 
plastics or other materials by spinning 
at high speed while the materials are 
in contact. 

Progress has been made in both in- 
jection and compression machinery 
which features higher capacities, precise 
automatic controls, improved appear- 
ance. One new machine combines in- 
jection and compression molding for 
thermoplastics, providing the advantages 
of high speed and absence of flash with 
that of high pressure. Another machine 
incorporates high frequency preheating 
and a pressure-type transfer mold, in a 
press with an auxiliary downward act- 
ing plunger to achieve notable results 
in reduction of curing time. 

e Applications—The pronounced swing 
of sales towards new industrial uses is 
evidenced by the numerous applications 
for electrical, mechanical, and chemical 
equipment. These include wire and 
cable coatings, mechanical housings, 
switchgear, cams, handles and knobs, au- 
tomotive and aircraft parts, gears, radio 
and television parts, and textile equip- 
ment. Consumer applications have ex- 
panded far beyond the prewar ashtrays, 
fountain pens, and novelties. New, but 
already proved in service, are window 
screens, extruded trim, fluorescent orna- 
ments for Christmas trees, high-strength 
fish lines, phonograph records, nylon 
golf clubs, unbreakable dishware, and 
a host of plastic-coated materials used 
for raincoats, shoes, wallpaper, and fur- 
niture upholstery. 

e Materials in Tight Supply—Suppliers 
are months behind in deliveries, and al- 
location is strict. W. Stuart Landes, 
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WEARABLE PLASTIC 


Described as the first plastic film with 
texture and suppleness normally asso- 
ciated with textiles, Syntilite can be 
printed with designs which make it 
suitable for lounging robes, curtains, 
and raincoats. Made by Plastic Film 
Corp. of compounded vinylite resin, 
the film is reported water and mildew 
proof, resistant to grease and alcohol. 
It is odorless, does not crack. 


president of the Plastic Materials Manu- 
facturers Assn., points out that wartime 
increases in the number of molding ma- 
chines, machines on order, and more 
efficient techniques will aggravate the 
materials supply situation to the point 
that the projected $107,000,000 plant 
expansion announced last December 
(BW —Dec.29'45,p6) will not meet 
molding powder demands. 

At present, there are about 25 mate- 
rial suppliers (mostly all subsidiaries of 
the large chemical companies), approxi- 
mately 850 custom molders (200 of these 
do about 90% of all molding), and 
more than 2,000 laminators, extruders, 
and fabricators—a loose term used by 
the industry to indicate firms which 
work sheets, rods, and tubes. Value of 
molded products in 1945 is estimated 
by S.P.I. to be over $170,000,000. This 
contrasts with $58,000,000 for 1940. It 
is expected that 1946 and 1947 will 
show considerable increase over 1945, 
under planned industry expansion, but 
raw materials shortages, slowed machin- 
ery delivery schedule, and labor difficul- 
ties may exert a braking effect. 

e Production Outlook—Planned expan- 
sion in the industry will produce dur- 
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ing the next year or so five times the 
poundage of materials made in 1939. 
The tabulated breakdown based on re- 
ports from the Plastic Materials Manu- 
facturers Assn. members only: 


1939 Mid-1946 Mid-1947 
394% 547% 


Total Materials 100 % 394% 

Specific Types: 
TE hees seca 100 225 300 
Ureas, Melamines.. 100 270 340 
Cellulose Plastics... 100 590 825 
Styrenes ........ 100 *3,200 19,200 


* 1945 figure. 

Acrylics show a 50% gain in 1945 
over 1944; and 1946 production will 
be twice as great as 1945. 

The number of injection machines, 
extruders, and compression melding ma- 
chines will of course have a direct effect 
on the materials picture. The industry 
figures that the average extruding ma- 
chine consumes about three times as 
much material as the average injection 
machine. Also, improved techniques, 
reduced cycles, longer hours of opera- 
tion will all combine to devour more 


poundage. 
Injection Compression 
Year Machines Extruders Machines 
IDOE wcccce 1,000 seee 8,000 
BEG cccce 1,450 650 11,500 
1945...... 1,720 844 112,065 
a Pere 3,423 1,094 12,867 


* Estimated 11946 figure. 


e The Immediate Future—Based on 
these figures, Landes estimates that ex- 
trusion demand alone in the future will 
take up about 75% of the available in- 
jection molding material. In the com- 
pression picture, his opinion is that even 
with the increased supply available in 
1947, output will still only approximate 
75% of demand. At present, biggest 
headaches are possible shortages in raw 
materials mely. 

In the case of phenolic molding ma- 
terials, wood flour supplies are improv- 
ing, but there is still an over-all shortage. 
The steel strike caused an acute short- 
age in plasticizers based on phthalic an- 
hydride. If the coal strike continues, 
further shortages can be expected. 

Urea supply at present is not holding 
up production, but many of the ex- 
pansions are based on the increased re- 
quirements for urea which may or may 
not be available at the proper time. 
Other critical shortages at the moment 
include maelic anhydride, resols, cresylic 
acid, certain coloring pigments for 
thermoplastics and cotton linters. There 
is an over-all shortage of cellulosic flake 
for molding powder and sheet produc- 
tion, 

e Ten Years From Now—Dr. Gaston 
DuBois of Monsanto once said that the 
plastics industry will double itself every 
five years for the next ten. According 
to Landes, with all synthetic resins and 
all plastic materials included, output 
nied 900,000 Ib. in 1945. Current 
rate is 1,000,000 Ib. If the present rate 
of growth is continued, production of 
all types of resins should approximate 
2,500,000,000 Ib. by 1955. And the in- 
dustry will then talk tons, not pounds. 


Haulaway Revival} 

Carrier companies, hush 
by slow auto production, may 
benefit from Teamsters Union: 
fight against casual driver: 


Bank accounts of over-the-roac yehj. 
cle carrier companies are b) cding 
severely as a result of the damagi ig q 
lays in reaching steady automob: © pry 
duction. , 
e War Setbacks—During the wir th 
haulaway firms completely change: thei; 
businesses. Some few shut up sho), cop. 
verting their long carrier truck-trailers, 
each capable of mounting two to fou 
automobiles, to buses or standard type 
trailers, and selling them. Som« con. 
verted their fleets to other transports. 
tion enterprises. In the process the num. 
ber of haulaway vehicles declined from 
8,500 or so to a negligible total and 


FIRE BUT NO SMOKE 


A “smokeless” coal stove that may 
be the answer to both the antismoke 
campaigner and the soft-coal pro 
ducer’s prayers is soon to be in pro- 
duction at the Phillips Mine & Mill 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh. Its develop- 
ers, Professors J. R. Fellows and J. C. 
Miles of the University of IIlinois 
(BW —Apr.17’43,p94), utilize a down 
draft to drive the smoke through hot 
coals; they claim more than 90°, ot 
smoke from even the most volatile 
soft coals is thus consumed. Retailing 
at under $50, the stove is reported 
economical to operate; 65 Ib. of coal 
are said to burn more than 48 hours. 
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; corporations 


conducting operations on both sides 


of the Canadian border, our nation- 


wide Canadian and United States 


offices supply the international facil- 


ities essential to effective buying and 


servicing of business insurance. 


Ask any J. & H. office to explain (1) the vital 
importance of experienced personnel in both 
countries, familiar with local insurance prob- 
lems and practices, and (2) the advantages 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Insurance Brokers 
63 WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5 


of having us act as your insurance buyer 
and adviser in negotiating with the insur- 
ance companies, without extra charge to you, 


LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE + VANCOUVER and with “no axe to grind—but yours.”’ 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 


| ..- BUT SOLID CITIZENS 


(1 Expose air, gases or organic liquids containing moisture 
to Alorco Activated Aluminas, and that moisture is 
| removed at a great rate. Then expose the aluminas to 
i heat, the moisture is driven off, and they’re ready for 
ij another drinking bout. 
Aloreo Activated Aluminas give you any degree of 
{ dryness to dewpoints below -110° F. Processes that work 
\ with materials of known moisture content, in atmospheres 
i of definite humidity, give you more profit by constant 
high quality production. 

Equipment using Alorco Activated Aluminas as the 
drying agent is available. We'll gladly put you in touch 
with manufacturers. Call the nearby Alcoa office, or 
write ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY, 1935 Gulf Bldg., 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


| ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
t = Clluminas and Fluorides 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA—— 
} 
24 ° 
} 
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company organizations shrivel 
spondingly. 

With the war's end, the h. slay, 

companies had high hopes fo: tic 
comeback. They placed orders | + |arp 
quantities of their special-typ: 
ment with two Detroit firms wh , 
a near-monopoly in the field—\\V hit. 
head & Kales Co., and Me: \anicj 
Handling Systems, Inc. The ord: banj 
of those firms extended to n id 
summer and farther, but the hiulayy 
companies figured they would \ abj. 
to keep up with shipping requir imen: 
at least until spring. 
e No Cargo—They had not counted o 
the General Motors strike and the ; 
ability of other producers to manuf 
ture as fast as they had intended. Aft 
the: carriers rebuilt their organization 
they found little to do. But if driver 
were laid off, they might not be reca 
able when needed, and competent di 
trict men, hard to find and well paid 
had to be maintained on tlie payrolls 

The haulaway business has roots goin 

back to 1929. For short hauls, 400 mile 
or less, there was a saving in haulin 
new cars pick-a-back on carrier truck: 
For longer hauls the rail rates are some 
what lower than those of haulaway com 
panies, but the latter have some advan 
tages. 
e Cost vs. Convenience—For one thing 
delivery is made to dealer door. For 
another, few dealers have complet 
facilities for rail car unloading, and som 
reassembly work is always necessan 
This about balances up higher haulaway 
costs for many dealers. 

More than half the passenger car 

produced before the war were hauled by 
truck. With their sights on a postwar 
75% proportion, haulaway companic 
(about 125 in the country, less than 
dozen of them really big) plan to ex 
pand their fleet to 10,000 carriers withir 
the next year. 
@ Union Protests—The companic 
should benefit noticeably from a recen 
action of the A.F.L. Teamsters Unio 
in Detroit. Union pickets closed th 
Dodge truck plant in protest against th 
employment by dealers of nonunio 
drivers to remove trucks to deale 
agencies in other cities. ‘These driver 
dubbed “sightseers,” picked up_ th 
trucks at mounting companies—inter 
mediaries between the factory and th 
dealets whose business is preparin 
trucks for over-the-road movement. 

Chrysler Corp. took the position tha 
it was an innocent bystander, inasmuch 
as it had no power to tell its dealers hov 
to ship trucks. The dispute was settle 
when the mounting companies agree 
to deliver vehicles only to union mem 
bers. 

e Aid to Carriers—One estimate wa’ 


that, before the war, nearly half of 
Dodge’s 3,000 units of truck production 


weekly were moved over the road by 
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| idual drivers coming to Detroit 
, their home towns. The union’s 
essful drive to control such ship- 
ts will inevitably move business into 
hands of the haulaway companies 
the railroads. 

io likelihood of similar trouble at 
er big truck factories was foreseen. 
»eral Motors and Ford, as a matter 
custom, bill dealers for freight and 
ct shipment of truck production as 
y see fit, with few vehicles going over 
‘road on their own power. 


ats and the Man 


Headwear sales mount as 
ferans invade retail outlets, but 
‘rie qufacturers worry over costs 
at dufad maintenance of demand. 


just when the men’s hat industry was 
fmatly concerned over a trend toward 
tniledeheadedness, the U. S. armed 
vulingmces’ uniform regulations make mil- 
s of males extremely conscious of 
someqgmdwear. Manufacturers are inclined 
see some correlation between this 
t and today’s unprecedented order 
ume, 
thine MRetail hat sales began climbing soon 
Fog@er the discharge point system was 
nounced. Before long, barren shelves 
ame the rule, even in stores main- 
ned by such manufacturers as the 
n B. Stetson Co. Many who re- 
ved gift certificates last Christmas 
-@! hold them, waiting for the shops 
od by get a better selection But factory 
klogs probably cannot be worked off 
fore late 1947. 
1945 Production—Warren S. Smith, 
retary of the Hat Research Founda- 
trade association, estimates that 1 4,- 
),000 felt hats were turned out by 
tories last year, only 16% under the 
{0 figure. How much higher the 
al output might have gone if labor 
thqge materials had been plentiful is any- 
-tha@mey's guess. Despite shortages, some 
ailers had record turnovers. 
The increased dollar volume is partly 
ibutable, of course, to the free- 
thagending mood of the day. Salesmen 
tere 20 longer surprised when working- 
tha@me" call for headwear costing from 
250 to $20. And many custom jobs 
ng as high as $50. 
hageligh Costs, Shortages—The cost fac- 
has the industry worried now Man- 
acturers of name brands want to be 
ed? position to maintain demand when 
t cost-is-no-object era changes to one 
thriftier spending. But makers say 
ty are hard-pressed to produce an ac- 
ptable fall hat which will sell at less 


wa 

offen $7.50. i 

ion Many of the better-known firms have 
pygeved complaints that quality has 
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flow to Cover the South 
IN ONE EASY LESSON 
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How CONCRETE improves 


Modern Living 


In a hundred ways concrete is helping to make American commu- 
nities safer, more healthful, more economical places in which to live. 


REDUCES FIRE HAZARDS 
Schools, hospitals, hotels, office 
buildings, factories and homes with 
concrete walls, floors and roofs have 
the ruggedness, strength and fire-resist- 
ance to protect life and property against 


needless fire losses. 


GUARDS AGAINST DISEASE 

In sewers, sewage disposal plants, 
water supply systems and scores of other 
improvements, concrete is making life 
in modern cities more healthful and 
enjoyable. 


CONSERVES SOIL AND WATER 

In flood control projects and im- 
pounding reservoirs, concrete guards 
life and property against destruction by 
floods and conserves soil and water 
—two of the nation’s most valuable 
natural resources. 


LOWERS TRANSPORTATION COST 

Concrete pavements expedite motor 
travel; reduce the cost of delivering 
essential supplies and services; cut traf- 
fic accident losses and aid in advancing 
air transportation. 


THESE BENEFITS AT LOW ANNUAL COST 
For its many essential community uses, concrete offers mod- 
erate first cost, low maintenance expense—long years of service 
at Jow annual cost—the true measure of economy. 


Whatever you plan to build, first consider concrete—the low 
annual cost construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dep't. 4d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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slipped, but there is not n ' 

can do about it. Rabbit fur—fr:., y 

most felt hats are made- 53 

scarce since normal shipment 

from France, Belgium, Italy, 

Australia, and other produ 

tries. The domestic varicty . = 

hold up so well as the import: 2 
Bands, ribbons, and leath« 

are still hard to get, and th 

of linings also bothers man 

Very often a rich-looking int 

sales clincher, but with silk u 

and rayon scarce, unlined hat 

the rule for some time. 

e Hat Etiquette—By the ti: 

catches up with demand, mai 

hope servicemen will recall 

else which the military en 

that a particular type of headpicce 

be worn with cach uniform. ‘Jo + 


the idea that no one hat is suitable § 
all types of civilian dress, a serics of 
vertisements is being placed in 
women’s magazines on the theme 


masculine hat’s contribution to “s 
acceptability.” Salesmen say that wom 
are largely responsible for making 
man decide to get himself a new }, 

Makers are also laying emphasis ¢ 
the argument that baldness is q 
caused by tight hatbands, as once y 
popularly supposed. Exposure to sq 
wind, and dust is listed as a more like ' . 


THE $64,000 QUESTION 


Few phrases sound sweeter in the ¢ 
of harried househunters than ¢ 
magic “Want an apartment?” Cu 
man & Wakefield, New York 
estate brokers, used it to promot 
recent deal of their own. Catch \ 
that to get an apartment it was 
essary to buy the whole house. - 
the seven-apartment old-timer 

Park Ave. found a ready buyet 
“somewhere around” $64,000. 
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The mechanical excellence behind Monroe’s 
thirty-year leadership is responsible for the 
unique advantages of Monroe Calculating, 
Accounting and Listing Machines. 


The Monroe Payroll Accounting Machine streamlines today’s 
payroll procedures; makes them simpler, faster, more fool- 
proof. It produces and proves essential payroll records simul- 
taneously: Journal, Individual Earnings Record and Em- 
ployee’s Receipt. 


A simple turn of the program bar and this Monroe is also 
ready for Accounts Receivable or other accounting procedures. 
It is instantly converted to an adding machine. 


A few minutes’ instruction prepares the operator for expert 
use of this machine. Its simplicity, visibility and above all its 
“Velvet Touch” keyboard speed output and also reduce fatigue 
to the minimum. 


Ask for new Payroll Booklet and 1946 Withholding Tax Charts. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Praudler 
Glass 


cheap insurance for 
expensive medicinals 


Pharmaceutical and biological products 
are frequently processed in batches val- 
ued at several * ace = of dollars. Con- 
tamination by even traces of metallic 
impurities could easily ruin them. Smart 
management avoids these risks by using 
Pfaudler acid resisting glass-lined steel 
reaction equipment. It’s cheap insurance. 

A fully equipped 100 gallon glass-lined 
reactor might cost you $1,000. But what 
does that amount to when you are hand- 
ling products worth several times that 
amount in every batch? 

Pfaudler glass represents the last word 
in acid resistance. It permits you to proc- 
ess at elevated temperatures and pres- 
sures in the complete absence of metal. 
Process units can be connected with 
glass-lined pipe, fittings and valves as 
shown below. The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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inaugurated next month. 


With special boxcars designed for sustained high speeds, New York ( 
“Pacemaker” freight service—operating on passenger train schedules 
The authorized speed limit is 65 m.p.h. 


influence. They also have doctors’ 
opinions that hats are some protection 
against colds, sinusitis, and eye strain. 
e Hats in the News—Anyone who makes 
news with a hat is a particular hero of 
the Hat Research Foundation. The G.I. 
who rescued General Stilwell’s battcred 
campaign hat off Okinawa was treated 
to a week end in New York and awarded 
four hats a year for the next ten years. 

There will also be numerous improve- 
ments in design and a wider variety of 
colors to attract buyers’ attention. For 
instance, the F. H. Lee Co. is offering 
“shell tones” called oyster, sea, blue, 
coral, suntan, snow, and surf. Manu- 
facturers promise nylon hatbands, 
weatherproof models, and hats which 
will resist sweat and oil stains, 


SWISS WATCH QUOTA 


Swiss watchmakers voluntarity have 
agreed to an annual quota of 7,700,000 
watch movements for export to the U.S 
Watch makers in this country had com- 
plained that their future was threatened 
by imports (BW —Apr.20°46,p31). Last 
year the U.S. imported 9,200,000; pre- 
war average was 2,100,000. 

But there’s no check on Swiss exports 
to Latin American or other countries 
which can continue selling U.S. assem- 
blers as many Swiss movements as these 
countries can get. 

Distinctive markings on imported 
movements required, so as to determine 
who imports Gen. may serve to keep 
out Swiss watches from other countries 
trying to re-sell: Last year’s imports in- 
cluded 7,700,000 direct from Switzer- 
land, 1,500,000 from other countries. 


FASTER FREIGHT 


Railroads are speeding freight oper 
tions to give shippers superior service, 
both long and short hauls. One of t! 
first moves was cutting 24 hours « 
transcontinental schedules between ¢! 
West Coast and Chicago to pro 
seventh morning delivery in Chic 
ninth morning in New York City. 


Now railroad men are talking of af 


justing schedules so that freight arr 
ing in Chicago during the late aftern 

will be handled in plenty of time { 
early morning deliveries or aucti 

there, or for quick transfer to nig! 
trains of castern roads. 

Typical of the speedups is Ro 
Island’s faster service to the West Coa 
as well as between the Twin Citics a 
Texas Gulf ports and between Chica 
and Texas cities. Diesel-electric oc 
motives will be extended to Chicag 
Denver and Memphis-Dalhart (Tc 
routes when the equipment is availabl 

Next month New York Central 1 
initiate a new “Pacemaker” mercha 
dise freight service on passenger ¢ 
schedules between New York and ti 
Niagara frontier. Equipped with 
cially built, distinctively painted ca 
the new trains will operate dusk-to-da 
trains every day except Sundays 1 
holidays. At Buffalo, connections \ 
be made with fast freight trains to 2! 
from other cities on the system. 
cluding stops to pick up and deliver ¢ 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Roch 
ter, the run will be made in 10 ho 
and 50 minutes. A pool of 425 & 
will inaugurate the service, and } 
additional cars can be added as need 
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Radio Newspaper 

Facsimile broadcasting is 
demonstrated for publishers’ 
meeting, but ultimate uses await 
fyrtther development. 


Executives attending the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. convention 
in New York City this week were 
ven the opportunity to draw their 
ywn conclusions as to whether the radio 
facsimile newspaper is slated to repeat 
he performance of radio broadcasting 
in becoming a competitor for industry's 
advertising dollar, or whether it may be 
onsigned to more prosaic applications 
weh as transmitting telegrams and rail- 
wad train orders. 

Among displays at the meeting was 
ne by Finch Telecommunications, Inc., 
consisting principally of a facsimile re- 
ceiver that disgorged copies of “Air 
Press,” a four-column demonstration 
newspaper containing United Press 
news and illustrations. 
¢Rapid Transmission—Rolling out of 
the facsimile receiver much as copy 
opermemerges from a_ teletypewriter, “Air 
Press” consisted of four sheets, each 
of tiggSixll in. and each transmitted in about 
two minutes, from Fitch’s FM-facsimile 
on tiggbroadcasting station, WGHF, a few 
blocks away. 

The Fitch demonstration followed by 
little more than a week a pair of similar 
demonstrations staged for members of 
- oragthe Federal Communications Commis- 
rnoaqgsion by Fitch and a competitor, Radio 
Inventions, Inc., New York. 
ictiogm® Electric Eye Used—To the casual ob- 
nicimsrver, the two systems are much alike, 
“ Eiend both resemble wire facsimile (BW — 


Rog@ep-15°45,p84). Electric eye scanners 
Coat the broadcasting station generate elec- 
cs amg'tical impulses proportionate to the 


dak and light areas of the material 
being transmitted (scanning is at a rate 
of about 100 lines to the inch). These 
mpulses travel by radio wave to the 
acsimile receiver. A revolving drum on 
the receiver is synchronized to the speed 
f the scanner. There is a wire helix on 
the drum and a fixed metal printer 
blade hung above it. The electro-sensi- 
ve recording paper passes between the 
iclix and the printer blade as the paper 
unrolls. 
Electrical impulses pass through the 
lade to the helix, blackening the re- 
tding paper in direct proportion to 
¢ intensity of the signe and produc- 
mg what looks somewhat like a photo- 
btset of the original. 
houf® Suited to —Facsimile recording 
5 ca@quipment can be used with any FM 
| 5@eceiver capable of pickin . 2 regular 
-edea M sound broadcasts. And FM broad- 
tasting stations can link the necessary 
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scanning and signal-producing equip- 
ment to existing transmitters. 

Finch claims to have orders for its 
facsimile apparatus from Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer interests for experimental 
use in M.G.M. stations in New York, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. It also 
reports orders from stations in San 
Bernardino, Calif., and Cleveland, and 
from WJJD, the Marshall Field-owned 
Chicago Sun station. 
¢ Joint Project—Radio Inventions, Inc., 
has been aided in its research by a group 
of 20 broadcasters and newspapers in 
the East and Midwest organized as the 
“Broadcasters’ Faximile Analysis.” (The 
os of “facsimile” in the name of 
the organization is derived from 
“Hogan Faximile System,” named after 
John V. L. Hogan, its co-inventor and 
president of Radio Inventions.) 

Set up late in 1944, B.F.A. arranged 
with Hogan’s organization to develop 
radio facsimile equipment which would 
have higher speed, clearer definition, and 
larger page size than were available be- 
fore the war. On the basis of results 
achieved, General Electric Co. is in- 
terested in making the transmitting 
and receiving equipment as a Hogan 
licensee. 

e Problems Ahead—Many hurdles must 
be cleared before radio facsimile will be 
ready for home use. The FCC still must 
establish standards, so that owners may 
receive any broadcast in their area, re- 
gardless of the make of receiver or the 
type of transmitter used. Broadcasters 
must work out programing  tech- 
niques. Cost is uncertain. The best 
guess is a receiver-facsimile recorder in 


the same price range as a radio-phono- 
graph combination. 

Advertising, facsimile backers believe, 
will come from the same sources as does 
newspaper advertising, with emphasis 
on local display ads which can be 
produced just as they are in papers 
Facsimile transmission of telegrams :s 
another commercial possibility; so is 
the radio equivalent of the present wire- 
photo service. 

Still in the future are such applica- 
tions as facsimile transmission of news 
papers or magazines for reproduction in 
quantity and subsequent distribution to 
subscribers (_BW—Mar.11°39,p28; Sep. 
15°45,p84). And technicians are work- 
ing on another possibility—multiplex, by 
which facsimile and sound can be trans 
mitted and received simultaneously. 
This would make a reality of such in 
triguing possibilities as oral instructions 
to housewives on the proper method 
for baking a cake, with the recipe for 
the cake transmitted by facsimile. 


PREPAID PLUMBING 


Capitalizing on householders’ dread 
of outsize plumbing bills complete with 
labor charges at $2.50 per hour, Zien 
Plumbing & Heating Co. has sold 300 
Milwaukee residents on “preventive 
plumbing” contracts. A flat $11 per 
year (for single or double houses with 
two full bathrooms or less) covers all 
labor charges including a semiannual in- 
spection of the plumbing. Emergency 
service is provided on a 24-hour daily 
basis. 

When Zien announced the service in 


Radio facsimile recorders embodying 
wartime technical advances include 
those of Finch Telecommunications 
(below), exhibited before the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Assn., and 
the Hogan Faximile System (right). 
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@ Mere 


SCIENCE AND 


@ DLATING PRACTICE UNITE 


electroplating practice. Here an organized pro- 
gram of research is continually discovering new 
techniques to improve electroplating processes 
and whittle down their costs— 


That's Research 


Here the current problems of the individual 
plating shop are worked out for its manage- 


ment—T hat’s Service 


Here all the chemicals and other materials sold 
by Udylite to platers are tested to make sure of 


their quality—That’s Protection 


Udylite could sell chemicals, 
supplies, machines, etc., without 
going to the expense of providing 
and maintaining such a complete 
research and modern laboratory 
service, but that is a part of the 
cost of leadership. 


Udylit 


DEPARTMENT No. 1234 


and 2etncmber — 


th 


a 
n those bought elsewhere 


CORPORATION 


. DETROIT 11, MICH. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


January, it believed that it » 
money on labor charges, but 
finds that it will probably ru 
black. It was willing to take th 
in order to get a “corner” on 
panded market for plumbing a, 

Terms of preventive plum! 


tracts were based actuarially on ie 
20 years of experience as a p|imb 
jobber. The company estim: ite t ter 


years will be required to satisfy 
for new equipment in its test 
10,000 to 15,000 homes. Cont 4 
being written as quickly as sib 
best guess is 2,000 by next 
After a year of operating the se 
Zien will decide how much ex» ans 
is feasible. 


Feeder Lines OK 


CAB approves new routes 
in Rocky Mountain area and | 
Florida, all certificates going to 
fixed-base operators. 


Hundreds of feeder airline ap 
were heartened recently by sud 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
granting temporary route certifi 
three operators in a single weck 

Although the new certificates \ 
granted to fixed-base operators, th 
thorizations were accompanied b 
extensions to existing scheduled air! 
in the areas involved. Net result 
substantial increase in the num! 
smaller communities having 
service. 

e Three-Year Basis—New certificat 
granted on a temporary three-year ba 
to protect the government against | 
warranted costs and to encourage tl 
new operators to strive for econon 
self-sufficiency. Airmail contracts 
add to the passenger and cargo reven 
from these operations. 

With frank skepticism regarding pu! 
lic acceptance of short-haul local air se: 
ice competing with trains, buses, a1 
private automobiles, the CAB d 
called attention to the lack of ex 
ence upon which to evaluate th« 
mand for this type of service. The op 
ion stressed the experimental natu 
of these new operations and the inte 
tion of the board to determine the ju 
tification for continuance of the se 
ices at the end of the three-year tm 
period. 


e Precedent—The preference for resp 


sible fixed-base operators, implied by 


these early decisions, is encouraging 


those who felt that the applicatongy 
of existing airlines and operators 0 
railroads, bus lines, taxicab companics 


and others should be denied. 
In accord with the CAB policy t 


group feeder line applications in ge 
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A good 


place to live 


is a good place to work! 


To look out of your office or factory window —and 
see green fields and wooded mountains! To step directly 
from work —to clean country air, health-giving sport, 
the kind of community you want to bring your family 
up in. 

What man—whether executive or worker—wouldn’t 
prefer to work in a place where he can really live, too? 

Take Antrim, New Hampshire, for instance, where 
the Goodell Company has been producing quality 
cutlery for 71 years. From local and South American 
markets raw materials are brought to them over Boston 
and Maine lines—go forth as finished products for 
world-wide distribution. 

Their strategic location near foreign and domestic 
markets is important. So is their access to excellent 
power, water and modern transportation. But most 


Bek. 


» NEW ENGLAND 
> WacaTion COUNTRY) 


important is the fact that like all communities in 
Northern New England this town is “a good place to 
live’, a town where a majority of the workers own 
their own homes, where all play a real part in the life 
of the community. 

In today’s competitive market, “weigh the scales” 
in your favor by locating your new plant in this region 
famous for generations for a settled and skilled labor- 
ing population. 

For available sites, write your requirements to: 
E. F. Reed, Manager, Industrial Department, Boston 
and Maine Railroad, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


*MINUTE MAN SERVICE” 


mm 


Ferreting out Fraud... 


Inthe old-fashioned melodrama, 


the accountant was the man who 
came in once a year, poked around 
the papers, eagle-eyed the books, 
detected the defalcation and put 
the finger on the petty thief... 
enmeshed the embezzler, called the 
cops and sent him on his way to 
stripes. 

Far less spectacular than this 
prototype in fiction, the modern 
accounting firm has more scope 
and range... with many years of 
experience in varied industries... 


serves business not once per year 


34 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


im frction! 


but every business day. And as the 
professional consultant to business 
and industry, the accountant works 
from known facts, interprets them, 
knows why sales slipped and bank 
borrowing increased . . . suggests 
resultful remedies. For effective 
sleuthing, the data detective needs 


facts. and fresh facts. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm... butourproductsand methods 
plus forty years of experience 
...aid the accountant by making all 


business facts available faster. 


aa ow =e 
a 


graphical areas, the three -nev 
cates will dispose at least tempo: :rily 
the “Rocky Mountain” and “! ong 
consolidated cases. 

e Still Pending—Action on nine ay 
cases still pending is expected short) 
The list comprises the followin: grog 
cases: West Coast, Pacific, New En 
land, North Central States, Tex:s-Ok: 
homa, Southeastern States, Great Lake 
Mississippi Valley, and Middle \tlant 
areas. Largest case in terms of numb 
of applicants is the Middle Atlantig 
which involves 70 route applications } 
41 different operators, including sched 
uled airlines, fixed base operators, tay 
cab companies, and others. 

In addition to these major arca cas 
involving conventional aircraft, 
CAB docket is loaded with rout: appl 
cations from aspiring operators of ai 
mail pickup planes and helicopters. | 
note’ of encouragement for the picky 
operators, who have long co tended 
that it was safe to carry passengers j 
their low-swooping planes, was found; 
CAB’s recent burst of activity. 
© Rocky Mountain Routes—Dispositi 
of the eight new routes in the Rod 
Mountain case, which involved 18 app 
cations, were Ray Wilson, In fi 
and Summit Airways, Inc., three. ‘Th 
former company is owned by Ray \ 
Wilson, a veteran fixed-base operat 
and F. W. Bonfils, business manag 
of the Denver Post, who is an acty 
personal flyer and former state aviati 
official. 

The new Wilson routes extend oy 
rugged country, south and west fr 
Denver to Albuquerque, N. M., a 
Salt Lake City, and include 22 stops, | 
of which were not previously on & 
tificated airlines. ? 

The three routes of Summit Airwa 

connect Denver with Cheyenne, W; 
Salt Lake City, and Billings, Mon 
stopping at 16 cities, eleven of whi 
were not previously served. 
e Airlines Lose—More than a 
dozen applications were boiled down 
one temporary certificate in the Flom 
case decision. Applicant selected 
Orlando Airlines, owned by Thomas ] 
Gordon, a fixed-base operator. Applic 
tions of Chicago & Southern Airline 
Eastern Airlines, and Southern Airwa 
were denied. CAB member Josh 
filed a separate opinion agrecing wi 
the designation of cities to be ser 
but dissenting with respect to the sele 
tion of the carrier, stating that Sou 
ern Airways was better qualified on tf 
basis of the record. The new route 
nects Orlando and Jacksonville, and 4 
extends from Orlando to Gainesvil 
Ten cities will be served. 

Extension of the existing opceratio 
of National Airlines from Pensacola 
Miami via Tampa provides a short 
and more direct route from New ‘ 
leans and Pensacola actoss the Gulf 
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Cull b the Highland Park plant. 


27, 19 


INY BUT TORRID 


seneral Bronze Corp. signalized its 
itrance into the oil burner field this 
eck by displaying the smallest unit 
ubove) at the Oil Heat Institute’s 
sow in Philadelphia. Weighing only 
§7 Ib., the burner has a 55,000 B.t.u. 
utput, is designed for small homes. 
he Long Island City (N. Y.) concern 
30 displayed a 110,000 B.t.u. unit 
hich, like the other, has a cabinet 
ith double walls between which re- 
ming air is preheated. 


lexico. Panama City, Fla., and Val- 
sta, Ga., have been added as interme- 
ate points. 


UTO COMPANIES EXPAND 


Building and expansion projects are 
e order of the day in the automobile 
dustry. 

Studebaker has purchased a plant 
it for machine gun production at 
amilton, Ont., and plans to operate 
on car and truck production for Brit- 
h Empire sales, Packard is in the 
harket for a Canadian plant. Reo Mo- 
brs has bought a factory in the Toronto 
ta to make trucks and buses. 

On the West Coast, Nash has pur- 
ased a plant at El Segundo, Calif., 
d will equip it to supply Nash cars 
d Kelvinator refrigerators to the Pa- 
fic coast market. International Harves- 
ts truck division plans to set up opera- 
ms before long at Emeryville, Calif. 
Chevrolet is building a string of ware- 
muses through the country to supply 
‘aler parts. Ford is ee, Nm and 
‘ production from River Rouge back 
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MAKING AN IDEAL 
A REALITY 


The ideal of The Otis Elevator Company for 
many years has been to provide the best and 
safest elevator transportation possible. To in- 
sure uniformity and the best results, each piece 
is manufactured by us under strict supervision; 
and the complete elevator is then installed 
by trained Otis mechanics. 

Only one thing more has been necessary to 
make this ideal a reality, and that is a service 
which undertakes to maintain the completed 
elevator in the same fine condition in which 
it was when installed. 

It is possible for owners of Otis elevators 
to contract directly with us, as manufacturer, 
for complete maintenance, to keep Otis ele- 
vators in the best condition, and preserve the 
elevator investment intact. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities 


| 
| YOUR 
| INVENTORY 


| 

| OUR 

| WAREHOUSE 
| RECEIPTS 


Read how it’s 
done—by Douglas- 
Guardian — without 

H moving inventory off 
your premises. 

Any inventory 
1 that is marketable 
is acceptable as se- 
\ curity. The amount 
you borrow is limit- 
ed only by the value 
of your inventory. 


| SEND FOR THIS 
| BOOKLET 


i DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


50 Broad Street 

New York, N.Y. 

I'm interested in a bank loan 
on inventory. Please send me a 
copy of PROFITS ON YOUR 
PREMISES. 


iName 
Address 


BW-4-2.-4 


Pinball Payoff 


Popularity of nickel games 
gives manufacturers a two-year 
backlog of orders. Industry is 
plagued by lumber shortage. 


Nobody can guess how many nickels, 

dimes, and quarters jingled into pinball 
games, slot machines, alley roll games, 
and other coin-operated amusement de- 
vices during the flush war years. Close- 
mouthed operators and manufacturers 
in the fast moving, low-cost amuse- 
ment field admit only that the take has 
been unprecedented. They anticipate 
a continued silver flood as long as pay 
envelopes stay fat. 
e Plagued by Shortages—To the dozen- 
odd manufacturers, mostly in Chicago, 
continued popularity of the nickel games 
means a backlog of demand for replace- 
ment of war-worn devices that will take 
them years to fill. New taverns, bowling 
alleys, and amusement places will swell 
the number of possible locations, in- 
crease sales later when beer and liquor 
shortages and restrictions on nonessen- 
tial building disappear. 

Along with juke boxes and coin vend- 
ing machines, new amusement machines 
were war casualties. Makers converted 
100% to war production, doubled their 
capacity in the process. 


Now they find their bigges: 
sion headache in the lumbc 
Lack of wood for cabinets, ¢ 
shipping cases, plus scarcity 0! 
equipment, holds back capa 
at present. 

e Few Innovations—No star 
war games are in prospect, ac 
manufacturers. More elaborat 
cated versions of the basic p1 

are the rule. 

But prices run 50% abo 
First postwar pinball games « 
as $582; prewar types that so! 
to $175 in 1940 now cost $2( 
Used machines, in great dem 
sell as high as prewar new prices 

Biggest volume seller is the dep 
sion born pinball game, known to ¢ 
operators as a 5-ball game. \Vith 
the automatic device which rewards + 
high scorer with cash, pinball ga: 
licensed as games of skill in 
and about 300 cities. One-b 
or consoles with automatic | 
vices, run second in popularit 
ball. They are classed with the slot : 
chine as gaming devices, declared ille, 
in 38 states. Four western states, \\ 
ington, Montana, Idaho, and Neyad 
license them in private clubs. 

e Tax Enforcement—In many other | 
calities, local law enforcers shut the 
eyes to one-ball games in private cl 
if not also in taverns and public an 
ment places. Lodges, veterans clu 
officers’ clubs, and country clubs in ma 


7 aa ok 
wattle eat awit sane 
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FOR FAST AND PERMANENT CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


For permanent, fireproof concrete buildings, the Navy's Bureau of Yards § 
Docks has evolved a new type of construction, eliminating the need of clab 
rate forms. The Navy claims it is as fast and about as cheap as semipermancy 
construction. The system, employed in two single-story warehouses at Mech! 
icsburg, Pa., utilizes precast, reinforced, hollow-box columns and girders an 
precast concrete roof panels. Two girders in the shape of channel beams 4 
bolted together; reinforcing rods projecting from the girder ends are weld: 
together; then concrete is poured into the notched space between girde 
where the rods join. Roof panels are fastened to roof girders by welded inset! 


{ 
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“MOVE IN 


PROTECT FLUID CONVEYING systems 
against vibration and shock, and you'll save on 
both repair and replacement costs, avoid expen- 
sive delays. For over 30 years Barco Flexible Joints 
have been doing exactly that. By means of respon- 
sive movement, Barco compensates for expansion 
and contraction, absorbs a destructive effect of 
vibration and impact. Write for detailed engi- 
neering data. Barco Manufacturing Co., Not Inc., 
1830 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Not just a swivel joint 
-.- but a combination of 
a swivel and ball joint 
with rotary motion 

and responsive move- 
ment through every angle. 


DIRECTION” 


W HERE people live well in 
pleasant, uncrowded sur- 
roundings, they work well. Accus- 


tomed to industrial work through 


many generations, home-owning 
New 


Hampshire people take 


Write for booklet just printed, 
Address 
Director, 15 State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 
CONCORD, New Hampshire 


Hampshire.” 


38 


The family unit is strong in New Hampshire 


and that makes steady, dependable workers. 


quite naturally to special skills. 

Low power rates and excellent 
transportation add important rea- 
sons for industrial location in New 
Hampshire. Splendid highways, 
kept open the year around help in- 
dustry to keep humming every 


working day in the year. 


"A Plant in New 
Edward Ellingwood, Industrial 


communuties pay off the mort 
meet operating expenses fro 
share of the take of a half-doz 
armed bandits.” 

Only clew to the actual nu 
games in operation is the fed 
A federal use tax of $100 a yea: 
ing devices and $10 a year o1 
games and juke boxes in the | 
year brought in $19,000,000. 
five thousand stores or tavern: 
$100 use tax on one or morc 
and 329,000 paid the $10 fe 
boxes or pinball games. Few 
operate only one game. 

e Profits Divided—Best 194] 

placed the total of full- and ; 
operators of all coin devices, 

juke boxes and coin vending n 
at 55,000. ‘The majority of « 
ustially own and service several 
machines on routes that vary fr 
less to several hundred machin¢ 

Receipts from the machines 
ally split with the location ow: 
basis ranging from 30% to 50‘ 
take, depending on the popu 
the location. Operators’ ser 
other expenses usually averag< 
50% of their share. Juke boxes 
biggest profit makers, with pin b 
ball, and slot machines trailing 


AIR SHOPS MOVE WEST 


United Air Lines’ big maint 
and repair shops at Cheyenne, 
which have been there virtual]; 
the line began, will gradually 
duced over the next two or three y« 
as additional facilities are built at 
Francisco. U.A.L. now has 1235, 
sq.ft. of maintenance floor spac 
800 workers at San Francisco. 
pects to build this up to 500,000 
and 3,000 workers by 1955. 

United’s decision to move the 
resulted from an engineering survey « 
ducted by the carrer and outsid¢ 
sultants. The survey indicated that 


it is uneconomic to take today’s |o 


range transport airplanes out of s 
for overhaul anywhere except at 
end of the line, and (2) airline 

facilities probably will eventua 
concentrated on either coast. Not 
airlines agree, 


Removal of maintenance pro! 
will not have any major effect 
U.A.L.’s Cheyenne employment 
which leveled off at around 950 | 
when Army Air Force modificatio: 
stopped last summer. The airline 
town’s biggest employer, and it int 
to compensate for eventual loss of 
tenance jobs by moving other act 
to Cheyenne. Ground training fa 
are alre: ady scheduled to be estal 
there and are expected to reach 
of 500 staff members and stud¢ 
July, 1947, 
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however, that maint 
nance shops should be so concentrate 


always stood for better 


EDUCATION 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1899 the Hearst Newspapers called 
for fuller development of the nation’s 
public school systems. 


In 1910 the Hearst Newspapers intro- 
duced the Boy Scouts to America; for 
many years they sponsored the organi- 
zation as an aid to education and 
character training. 


In 1918 the Hearst Newspapers 
pointed out that the hope of democ- 
racy lies in education. 


In 1928 the Hearst Newspapers urged 


more popular education to combat the 
nation’s alarming crime wave. 


In 1929 the Hearst Newspapers urged 
our schools to employ the best teachers 
available and pay higher salaries. 


In 1934 the Hearst Newspapers 
strongly attacked the growth of Com- 
munism in our schools and colleges. 


In 1944 the Hearst Newspapers at- 
tacked “progressive education” for its 
lax discipline and its influence in the 
fostering of juvenile delinquency. 


eer 
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INDUSTRIAL FACTS 
ABOUT TENNESSEE 


TVA 


All of the basic purposes of TVA 
have been accomplished—“The uni- 
fied development of the Tennessee 
River system primarily, flood control, 
navigation, water-power utilization 
and national defense.” 


Less known perhaps, but certainly 
as important to peacetime industry, 
are the economic advantages created 
by TVA in the Tennessee Valley. 
Power lines have brought to the area 
anew way of life. Farms have become 
mechanized, releasing native labor 
for industry. Motors have taken the 
place of man power. Modern appli- 
ances have made living more enjoy- 
able. Workers have more time for 
selfimptovement and recreation— 
adding to their contentment. 


Low-cost TVA power has opened 
up hundreds of smaller communities 
in Tennessee that are ideal locations 
for industries. These locations permit 
the decentralization sc desirable in 
peaceful plant operation. These com- 
munities have an adequate supply of 
workers for small industries. These 
workers, for the most part, live on 
farms or own their homes nearby. 
They are citizens of and have a vital 
interest in the communities where 
they work. They are noticeably free 
from the unrest usually apparent in 
congested industrial areas. 


Leaders in these Tennessee com- 
munities are awake to the importance 
of industrial payrolls and give full 
cooperation to continuous plant op- 
eration. 


Detailed information on TVA 
power, decentralization, and labor, 
as well as other industrial advantages, 
is given in a big, 210-page general 
survey: “Industrial Resources of 
Tennessee,” that will be mailed to 
executives and industrial engineers 
upon request. It is filled with facts 
that every employer should have 
when plant expansion or location is 
being considered. Dictate your re- 
quest today—on your business sta- 
tionery, please. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Information Division 


916 State Office Bidg. Nashville 3, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 


Vitsl Publi Lower Shale 


IT COMES APART AT THE SEAMS—ON PURPOSE 


And now the davenport that snaps apart (above) for easy cleaning and sli 
covering. Originated by San Hygene Upholstery Co., Akron, it combi nes ai 
aluminum frame—engineered by Goodyear Aircraft Corp.—with a steel sus 
pension spring in the seat plus foamed rubber cushions, Added features of t! 
Airlume, to be exhibited May 3-11 at the Jamestown (N. Y.) furniture show, 
include removable covers secured with fasteners and zippers. The unit report. 
edly weighs one-third less than wood types, will sell in the medium-price range, 


/ 
Seller’s Market 
(1) In conformity with government 


Demand for soap products 
h | b f policy favoring small business, nev: 
shows no let up, but manufac- comers can obtain production quotas 
turers still lack ingredients. Syn- 2) Synthetic detergents need not be 
made from fats and oils, petroleum de 
rivatives being one source of material 
e Substitutes Found—There had _ been 
These are the days when anything some expectation that the Agriculture 
labeled “soap” will sell. Strange brands Dept.’s order of Mar. 11 placing syn- 
that are appearing on grocers’ shelves are__ thetic detergents made from fats and 
snapped up by desperate housewives oils under quota restrictions would cur) 
who must have something with which newcomers. But in the first three weeks 
to wash dishes and get the grime out after the order took effect no applic 
of the family’s clothes. tions for quotas were received. Hence, 
Some of the new products are more- newcomers must be getting supplies 
or-less conventional types of soap. But from established producers or using 
many are synthetic detergents, “soap- something other than fats and oils. 
less soaps” whose widespread distribu- Users’ experience with a few of the 
tion to civilian users was deferred by new brands indicates that their makers 
the war. ' may be planning to make a quick killing 
e Materials Still Scarce—Shortages of in this period of short supply and big 
fats and oils, prime ingredients of soap, demand. Some of them are not turning 
have not eased with the ending of the out a product calculated to win stcat’ 
war. Looked-for imports have not mate- customers. One practice is to stretch 
tialized. The Philippines, for example, fat and oil supplies by loading the soap 
which before the war supplied 25% of with a washing powder such as tt 
the industry’s requirements, have not sodium phosphate, a powerful cleanser 
yet resumed shipments, principally be- but rough on clothes and hands. 
cause bottoms are not available. e New Cleansers—All soaps are <icter 
Their production severely restricted gents, but in recent years chemists 
by limitations imposed by the Agricul- have synthesized hundreds of cleansing 
ture Dept.’s war food orders, the big agents which are not strictly soap ® 
soap firms have watched with mixed the generic sense of the term. 
feelings the advent of numerous small Conventional soaps (bar, flake, pow 


competitors. These “Tittle fellows’ have 


been able to break into the current 
er’s market because: 


thetic detergents increase. 
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Would you like to know what parts like 
these should cost in large quantities, 


made by modern production methods? 


They are Pinion Gear Blanks, 314” in 


diameter, made from 9310 hot rolled steel 
bars. The 434” four spindle Acme-Gridley 
Bar Automatic on which they are pro- 
duced handles this tough steel at new 
high speeds, in spite of the heavy forming 
operation, and holds the reaming of the 
hole to very close tolerances. 


Compare the Acme-Gridley machine 


time of 31 pieces per hour with your own 
production department’s estimate on its 
present equipment. 

Such a comparison may give you a new 
idea of what Acme-Gridley 4, 6 and 8 
spindle automatic production methods 
can do to reduce your costs on long runs 


of identical precision parts. 


ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
Maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and fastest 
feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 


ACME COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


THE NATIONAL 


170 EAST 13!st STREET «+ 
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BLACK BEAR 


PHEASANT 
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NATIVE PARTRIDGE 


What are you hurting for? 
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Is it a long vacation . . . a stay in Jasper, showplace of the 
Canadian Rockies . . . a camping or fishing trip . . . big game 
... a seaside holiday? Or is it an industrial site you're hunt- 
ing for? Whatever it is, you'll find it in Canada, and Canadian 
National Railways, America’s largest railway system, can 
supply the answer. Its rail lines serve all nine provinces of 
Canada, the Dominion’s finest vacation areas, and its great 
industrial centers. Its all-year and resort hotels offer warm 
hospitality and luxurious comfort from coast to coast. 

Plan a Canadian vacation this year. Come on business or 
pleasure, a long trip or a short one. Wherever you go in 
Canada, Canadian National will serve you. Write or call for 
descriptive folders and information. 

No Passport Needed — Your U.S. dollar goes farther in 
Canada. 

Canadian National Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, Se. Louis 
Washington, D. C. For industrial information on Canada, write Canadian 
National Railways, Dept. of Research and Development., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 


CANADIAN | ATIONAL 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


der, or liquid) are composed of 4 )k, 
metal salts of fatty acids. Ray ' 
rials for soap manufacture arc 

fats of animal or vegetable ori; 
water-soluble bases. When diss 
water, soap lowers the surface t 
forming colloidal solutions a1 

It cleans by its ability to emul 
disperse oils and dirt in the sol; 

® Basically Different—Synthceti 
gents are fundamentally differe: 
soap. One of the first and most 
used is composed of alkyl sulp! 
sulphated alcohols. Alcohols o: 
molecular weight are formed by 

tion of fatty acids or their ester. t 
are treated with sulphuric acid « 
other sulphating agent to forn 
sulphate 

rhese new cleansing agents h 
eral advantages over soap. They 
form insoluble salts with ch 
found in hard water as does soap 
do not produce the familiar “bathtub 
ring.” ‘They work as well in salt 
or acid solutions as in fresh water. ‘| 
wet surfaces faster and more thor 
thus speeding the cleaning pro 
© Wider Use Seen—Higher costs t 
expected to deter their increas 
Packaging, sales, advertising, an 
tribution expenses count more | 
than do raw material costs in the | 
of soap, and a better product probably 
could command a higher price. 

Production capacity for synthetic d 
tergents, now around 100,000,000 Ib 
per year, will jump to 350,000,000 lb 
with the completion of expansion | 
grams. Soap sales now average 3,5\)l), 
000,000 Ib. to 4,000,000,000 Ib. an- 
nually. 

Encouraging to the industry is the 
healthy manner in which waste fat col 
lections are holding up. Wartime sal 
vage appeals have been dropped in 
favor of straightforward assertions that 
84% of waste fats go into soaps—and 
housewives are responding mightily. 


NIGHT-GLOWING BUSES 


Trimmed with a plastic film “in 
which thousands of microscopic glas 
lenses are imbedded in every square 
inch,” Greyhound Corp.’s 4,500 buses 
will glow in outline by night in te- 
flected light from other vehicles. 

Application of the trimming, known 
as “scotchlite,” is now in_ progress 
and the company says that its tota 
vestment in this type of safety will ex 
ceed $250,000. The material is pr 
duced by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. ( 

One of Greyhound’s hopes, according 
to Vice-President R. A. L. Bogan, 
that other motor vehicle operators 
follow the example, even to the | 
of demanding that the reflecting p 
be made standard equipment, thi 
eventually minimizing the stalled 
hicle hazard to night driving. 


+ 
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Soy Areas Bullish 


Processors are cheerfully 
expanding their facilities de- 
spite Dept. of Agriculture re- 
quests for lower acreage. 


Farmers and soybean buyers are gaz- 
ing into the crystal ball, trying to fig- 
ure out whether to believe federal storm 
warnings OT industrial indications of 
sunny days ahead. 

Soybean growers were jolted when 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture cut its 
1946 acreage recommendation 12% be- 
low last year, from 10,873,000 to 9,590,- 
000 acres. The jolt was sharper because 
the department called for an over-all in- 


§ crease of 10,000,000 acres in total crop 


goals. 
¢ Fair and Warmer—Despite official 
wet-toweling, most soybean growers and 
processors remained bullish. With the 
federal subsidy of 30¢ to 35¢ paid to 
processors, the price persists close to the 
ceiling of $2.10 a bushel. Demand for 
oil meals may drop, as the federal de- 
partment warns, but farmers are mind- 
ful that protein for stockfeeds has been 
short for several years (BW —Jan.19°46, 
p39) and that demand for vegetable oils 
is certain to be brisk throughout 1946. 
Unless Washington squirms out of 
its 90% parity support guarantee, the 
farmer can count on a $1.50 minimum 
for two years after hostilities officially 
terminate. 
¢ Subsidy Boosts Output—The average 
soybean crop for the ten years ending in 
1943 was 87,500,000 bu. But when the 
subsidy was applied in 1942, it proved a 
potent stimulant. The record for the !ast 
six years is: 


Year Bu. 

aM one chia «cna veer 77,466,000 
a ere ee 105,587,000 
5 ee 187,155,000 
ERTL ea ee 195,762,000 
ar as eae 190,406,000 
aR SRR Sa eas 191,722,000 


For the first time in 1944, and again 
in 1945, more soy oil than cottonseed 
oil was produced. 
¢ Oil Yield Increased—Expeller process- 
ing yields an average of 8.75 Ib. of oil 
for each bushel of beans. Solvent extrac- 
tion produces 9.75 Ib. so processors are 
turning to solvent extraction to increase 
yields and cut costs in their newer plants. 

In 1944 major soybean oil uses were: 
shortening, 449,000,000 Ib.; marga- 
rine, 157,000,000 Ib.; other edibles, 34,- 
000,000 Ib.; soap, 22500,000 Ib.; paint 
and varnish, 145,000,000 Ib.: linoleum 
and oilcloth, 40,000 Ib.; and printing 
inks, 18,000 Ib. Processors think the 
market will remain strong in all these 
fields. And they foresee wider use for 
soy oil through refining it into different 
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OUR NEW M070-M/RROR 
Wleasiites - 
THE CONDITION OF YOUR caR f=! 


ums 2 


so now I can MEASURE the SERV/CE| buy, too” 


ES, Miss Hepplewhite, just like you measure beef in pounds, milk 
in quarts, and cloth in yards ... we measure your car’s mechanical 
condition in understandable terms of the horsepower it is putting out- 


You see, we can drive your car on Moto-Mirror just like you drive it 
on the road . . . this makes it easy to isolate and test each unit under 
actual driving conditions, and shows us in a jiffy exactly what is wrong 
without any guessing so that we can fix it without wasting time. 


After any necessary repairs or replacements have been made, we 
again “drive” your car on the Moto-Mirror. This time so we can tune 
it to its peak performance. This method of tuning gets results as we 
can adjust each unit individually and collectively so that your motor 
puts out its top horsepower... there is no guessing here either because 
each adjustment is clearly registered on Moto-Mirror’s dial, and after 
the tune-up, you will be able to measure the service we have given you 
just as accurately as you read the pounds of steak on the butcher's scale. 


When you slip back of the wheel again, there will be additional proof 
.- you will again enjoy the smooth power and dependable performance 
originally built into your car and you will be sold on the superiority 


of Moto-Mirror service. 
Herky Soys: 

“On Moto-Mirror you 
measure the service you buy 
in terms of increased horse- 
power. Every good service 
shop will have Moto-Mirror 
pretty soon now.” as 


We think you appreciate this 
kind of service, Miss Hepplewhite. 
And that is why we bought the 
Moto-Mirror..so we could give you 
service with complete satisfaction. 


MOTO-MIRROR is simple to operate, easy to install and priced within the 


reach of any service shop . . it is the first practical service dynamometer. 


IF IT’S OK on MOTO-MIRROR ins OF on THE ROAD 


MANUFACTURERS 

| orf 
| 7 | STEAM GENERATORS 
t i | } | CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
es Be, ag ’ 2 DYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS 
WYODRAULIC VALVES 
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si He HAW ELEC \: 
yy. Ad SHAW, Supt 208 Gegnrnt Pamnger ‘Ge BU Woswwneeg ‘ Phage | 
ie * MANNING, MAXWELL @ MOORE, _ 
tod aie : ; Some gms ge re * ae «© 


This picture shows ‘‘Shaw’’ Crane No. 3, fifty-six 


years old and still working daily. (We still supply replace- 
ment parts.) The first multi-motored electric traveling crane was designed by 
A. J. Shaw, the founder of the Shaw Electric Crane Company—the parent of the 
Shaw-Box Crane Division of Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc. 


From proud beginnings... 


Wraex MR. SHAW conceived, 
designed and built the first multi- 
motored electric traveling crane, he 
set the pace for the whole world. His 
cranes were good—so sturdy, so well 


lifting.” Thisis our inspiration today as 
surely as it was then. The phrase “first 
in cranes” means reliability, safety, 
long life and low operating costs. 


built that No, 3 still does its regular 
daily job in the Union Pacific Railway 
Shops at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

After his company and ours were 
combined, the rigid policy of highest 
quality continued. The unwritten law 
was “Let us always be first in electric 


Design Patents Pending 


MAXWELL 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 


What now? 


This sketch is no idle pipe dream of 
some futuristic parlor artist. It is 
already being translated into metal. 
No such crane exists now. We have 
not the slightest thought that it is 
the ultimate in modernly-designed 
traveling cranes. 

Nor is it so much a challenge to the 
industry as an invitation to all manu- 
facturers who need cranes now, or in 
the future, to use the brains, knowledge 
and above all, the progressive spirit 
of our engineers, to secure the finest 
electric crane for the work that mod- 
ern design, new alloys and long ex- 
perience can produce. 


. . 
In the meantime ask us for Catalog No. 214 
which contains complete information about cure 
rent model cranes. 


SHAW-BOX Cranes 


INC, +» MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, “Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of 
Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Vaives and ‘American’ industrial Instruments. 


grades—some for industry, s 
edibles. 
e More Processing Plants—P; 
optimism, based on continually 
ing demand, is shown by thei 
sion programs. Hard-headed 
ments, fully aware of potential 
of other oils that may come ty | 
shores, are nevertheless betting 
that there’s gold in them ther 
Four projects are outstanding: 

(1) The A. E. Staley Mfg. ( 
fall opened a new $2,000,000 | 
Decatur, Ill., to process 18,00( 
soybeans a day. Right now, St 
about to open a new $2,500, 
search laboratory to study soyb« 
com uses. 

(2) Allied Mills has opened i 
soybean processing plant at ‘Tay 
Iil., with a daily capacity of 3,5 


(3) Swift & Co. will open it B pros, 


soybean processing plant at Frankfort ll 
Ind., this spring. 15% 
(4) The trade believes that She: bof th 
Williams is looking for a site in cent gs it 
Illinois on which to erect a soybcanfiiten y 
processing plant. eweigl 
bvears 

d Bmark 

Breed Improved [i 


a « Mc 
Nevada collects dividend iMtered 


on lenient tax laws in shape offe*e¢ 


rs lis 
better beef bred by well-heeled fifpuret 
varity 
ranchers from other states. oe 


forage 
Nevada ranchers have grumbled fora | 
long time about the influx of wealt! 
men who buy ranches to establish r 
dence in Nevada’s “cyclone cellar { 
the tax-weary.” Now they admit th: 


the bane of higher wages, with whi RO 
the newcomers often corner mu 

of the ranch help, is offset in part | Poy 
advantages. rs, | 


One advantage is the annual auctionfiin M 
sale of the Nevada Hereford Assn.fMbe th 
whose membership rolls boast suchfireach 
varied talents as those of a Hartforj{Moto 
(Conn.) manufacturer, a maker of surg:-fiiars (_ 
cal instruments, and a member of thcftion ¢ 
San Francisco stock exchange. Cre 

As a result of the sales, purebred cats in 
tle are brought into the state and cattle Might 
strains are improved. Nevada’s genticjstamp 
tax laws (no inheritance, sales, gift, deathiber_ p 
transfer, or limited personal propertt Ind.) 
tax) have induced investment of be-fiBng de 
tween 15 and 20 million dollars in land De: 
and cattle in the past ten years b\ the—>0 a | 
eptec 


tax-weary from the other 47 stat« 
e Never a Leader—Although early catt' arily 
was trailed into Nevada at the time 0! The 
the Comstock strike from as far east afjptores 
the Missouri River, Nevada has neve tosle 
been a ranking cattle-raising state r th 
This is primarily because of the state: well as 
dryness. No state has less total im gjF% sor 


gation water. Despite the fact that thegtvice 
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Lverage size of the state’s 3,800 ranches 
is 1.059 acres, the actual cultivated area 
the state is only 3,785,106 acres. 
(California has around 20,000,000 acres 
Bunder cultivation.) This irrigated land 
js mainly devoted to hay and winter 
B pasturage; otherwise Nevada livestock 
S$ emust subsist on the public domain or 
open range or forest lands. 
Je It Takes Money—Interest in breeding 
Sto offset these disadvantages has always 
existed, but pedigrees take money. 
Most exported Nevada cattle are 
feeders shipped to the Midwest to be 
fattened in the Corn Belt area or to 
California. This situation is unlikely 
to change because of the nature of Ne- 
yada land economy. But the instinct for 
ia good thing which has led the erst- 
while wealthy dilettantes to import 
purebred cattle has greatly improved 
prospects of the local cattle business. 
The state, probably running 10% to 
15% more cattle than the 338,501 head 
of the 1939 census, runs as much cattle 
as it can manage; but where an animal of 
ten years ago did not attain its market 
weight of 1,000 Ib. until it was three 
syears old, today’s animals are ready for 
Smarket with a 1,000-Ib. weight at two 
vears. 
¢ Mostly Herefords—In 1940, 27 regis- CORRUGATED AND 
ered breeders of purebred Herefords SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
De of = ~ eh opeee greene reds ays e 
ts listed 4, ead—about 60% of the 
seled [purebred cattle in the state. The popu- ‘oon site 
larity of the Hereford in Nevada de- 
rives from its ability to use cheap KRAFT GROCER 
forage and its hardiness. BAGS AND SACK 


Pe are 


Designed for DISTINCTION 


Y 
S 


| for a Appreciation of Nevada’s better beef ° 

calth fs seen in the state already. Occasional KRAFT PAPER 

‘ rcfMsigns advertise proudly, “Nevada steer AND SPECIALTIES 

ar ftorliibeef.”” 

t that : 

°Beaoster caR soon GAYLORD @ 
THU 

art | Powel Crosley’s year-old Crosley Mo- 


ors, Inc., promises light-car production ¢ 0 N T A | N E 4 ¢ 0 R ? 0 R A T I 0 hb 
uction fin May. If he makes it, Crosley will 


Assn. fi@be the first light-car manufacturer to 


suchfm@reach the market. Ford and General GENERAL OFFICES 


irtfordf/#Motors have announced plans for light 


SUUrg CATS (BW—Apr.20'46,p15), but produc- ST. LOUIS 


of theliftion dates are still distant. 


Crosley’s engine plant in Cincinnati NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
d cats in full production turning out his SAN FRANCISCO. + ATLANTA 
catte—M@ight powerplant made of tubing and NEW ORLEANS + JERSEY CITY 
gente™tampings. He is not revealing the num- SEATTLE * HOUSTON « DALLAS 
leather produced. Lines at the Marion INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES 
oper Ind.) plant are filled with chassis await- OAKLAND « MINNEAPOLIS 
alll Salles hang ath ae ab soon a oe 
yy theMMiS0 a day. About 500 ae Sere ac- spa sqrt agar 
es epted and recruiting will stop tempo- TAMPA «+ OEIROH + SES 
cattlefiarily when the number reaches 1,000. ROCs» GRA CH 
me of There will be a few department GREENVILLE « SAN ANTONIO 
ast a™ftores with associate dealerships, but PORTLAND « ST. LOUIS « MEMPHIS 
(™rosley Motors is picking regular dealers KANSAS CITY * BOGALUSA 
t their ability to service the cars as MILWAUKEE «© CHATTANOOGA 
state mrell as sell them. Prewar Crosley own- WESLACO * NEW HAVEN 
| im f¥F'S sometimes complained that parts or APPLETON * GREENSBORO 
it thelfrvice was hard to find. HICKORY + SUMTER 
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PRODUCTION 


Substitute for the Good Earth 


Wartime experience adds to interest in growing plants 
in nutrient solutions. Method is highly specialized, but Army’s 
experiments train many men in new development of an old art. 


Wartime experience with “soilless” 

horticulture has given a_ tremendous 
stimulus to this small but expanding 
business—in turn giving to its more 
thoughtful proponents concern lest ill- 
advised efforts by inexperienced new- 
comers result in failures damaging to 
the repute of the technique. 
e Wartime Experience—The Army 
coined the word “nutriculture” to 
describe this method for growing plants 
with nutrient solutions rather than in 
soil. Considerable experience was gained 
during the war through Army installa- 
tions on Ascension Island, a barren half- 
way point on the aerial route across the 
South Atlantic. 

Gardens constructed in early 1945, 

using lava cinders and distilled sea water 
in which were dissolved minerals for 
plant growth, produced tomatoes, let- 
tuce, and other green, fresh vegetables 
for local personnel and transients. 
e Experimental Work—This installation 
has now been closed, but the Army 
has continued operating a small experi- 
mental garden at Coral Gables, Fla., 
has other large installations at Atkinson 
field in British Guiana and on Iwo 
Jima, and is setting up a 40-acre project 
in Japan. 

Such operations have produced a con- 


siderable number of trained nutricul- 
turists, exposed innumerable servicemen 
to accomplishments of the development 
—but probably not to its limitations o1 
problems, sethaical and economic. 

In the civilian field, nutriculture 

“farms” are numerous but scattered. 
They are producing out-of-season green 
vegetables, such as tomatoes and cucum- 
bers; and floral crops, notably roses, 
gardenias, carnations, sweet peas, chrys- 
anthemums, and  snapdragons. This 
group has shown the greatest return on 
the investment. 
e Not a New Science—Installations, 
mostly small, are concentrated chiefly 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Florida, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, and California. Greenhouse oper- 
ators, agricultural experiment stations, 
and horticulturists in a good many other 
places also are trying their hand. 

Nutriculture is not new. It was first 
projected in Europe in 1840, but it 
was not until 1929 that the subject 
gained much attention in this country. 
(The term “hydroponics,” first applied 
to this technique, has fallen into dis- 
favor because it actually describes but 
one of three distinct processes for nutri- 
ent solution culture, that of growing 
plants in water solutions containing 


REVAMPED FOR PEACETIME BEACHHEADS 


How to transform unwanted powered military landing 
craft (left)—one of war’s ugly ducklings—for civilian jobs 
is demonstrated by Kansas City’s Darby Corp., 
built them during the war and had 14 hulls left on its 
hands when the fighting ceased. Most spectacular of the 


48 


which 


conversions was for Earl P. Halliburton, Inc., 
contractor, who needed a river workboat (right). It’s con 
plete with bunkhouse and canopy rack, made the v 
journey alone to Venezuela. Other converted LCM's at 
operating as ferries for a Michigan concern. Last we 
the last of the hulls left as a tow boat for Stewart Sand ¢ 
Material Co., will push six barges—also converted L( \J 


The oth 


requisite plant foods. 
methods are subirrigation and sa 
ture.) 

e Interest Revived—-Greenhouse | 
were cool to the idea at first. 
1936 interest was revived with | 
tion of the results of years of 


ments by R. B. Withrow an 
Biebel of Purdue University. Si: 
time, gardeners and commercia 
ers of vegetables and flowers, in 
instances, have been finding o1 
small scale the know-how of tl! 
method of farming. 

Each of the three nutricultur 
ods has its own field of utility 
the water culture method assu: 
quate moisture even in hot, dry \ 
when evaporation is rapid; als: 
tional and temperature relations] 
less variable. 

e Must Be Covered—In water 

solution) culture, plants are grow 
their roots suspended in a shall 
of nutrient solution and are su 
by wire netting placed several 
above the surface of the solution 
are 4 in. to 12 in. deep, 3 ft. t 

wide, and any convenient length: 


wire netting must be covered to exclu 


sunlight from the solution, to 
growth of algae. The water m 


aerated to provide oxygen. As the plant 
they are supported by wires 
at the same time the roots spr 


grow, 
cond: 
into a tangled mass in the soluti: 


In sand culture, plants are grown 
beds of sand, gravel, or other fine mi 
eral aggregate which is soaked perio 
cally with nutrient solution  gevactn wit 


a hose or by a spray system. Ordit 
tap water is used to keep the beds 
between plant food soakings. 
must be so constructed that 


nutrient solution can be drained 
and saved, for most economical oper 
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USES BUELL FLY 


In modern power plants through- 
out America, Buell van Tongeren 
Fly Ash Collectors have a repu- 
tation for ‘‘high efficiency, low 
maintenance, long life.’’ 


Many Buell installations have 
been in continuous operation for 
five or more years at no expense 
of maintenance or repair. Pic- 
tured above is a Buell Collector 
that was installed in the plant 
of a Southern paint and plastics 


Buell Fly Ash Collector for power plant of southern paint and plastics manufacturer 


ASH PROTECTION 


manufacturer, for the collection 
of fly ash from a bark burner. 


It has been in operation since 
May 1941. 


Buell serves many divisions of 
industry. Among them for ex- 
ample is one of the country’s 
largest steel companies, a U. S. 
Navy Yard, a famous brewery, 
and a leading electric light and 
power company. In fact, Buell 


installations cover a cross-sec- 


CONSULT BUELL fusd IN DUST RECOVERY 


FOR CHEMICAL «+ ROCK PRODUCT «+ METALLIC + FOOD «+ FLUE OR ANY OTHER DUSTS 


tion of industrial America. 

Executives and engineers are 
invited to write for specific Buell 
Fly Ash Collector information, 
together with a copy of its com- 
prehensive bulletin—‘*‘The van 
Tongeren System of Industrial 
Dust Recovery.”’ 


BUELL ENGINEERING Co., INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS 


" 


\Z 


| Dent threw 
| this back into 
the Cupola! 


NEW PRODUCTION METHOD SAVES POROUS CASTINGS 


This new method is particularly applicable to engine 
blocks and heads, valve and pump housings and other 
castings intended to retain liquids or air under pressure, 


METHOO 


OF RECLAIMING 
POROUS CASTINGS 


& 


... is effective on practically all metals and alloys. 


... fits admirably into mechanized production techniques 
it is fast! 


».. costs little . . . often less than 20c in labor and material 
to recover a casting costing as much as $15.00 at the 


point of rejection. 
Visit booth 1210 at the 
1946 Foundry Congress and Show, Cleveland, May 6-10 


The statements made here are 


/ M. P OR TAN taken from the daily experience of 


some of industry's most important production foundries. 


METHOD has been used successfully 
& OF rEctAIMING by the automotive industry 


POROUS CASTINGS for more than 10 years. 


For further information, write 


KERKLING & COMPANY 


Industrial Division: 334 N. Ogden Ave., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Plants: Burbank, Calif., Bloomington, Ind., and Chicago 
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tion. Accumulated salts must b< 
out at two- or three-month int 
e Variance in Costs—Requiring 
est initial investment of the th: 
ods, sand culture depends on + 
and skill of the operator for goo: 
Labor costs are higher, and \ 
fertilizer consumption usually i 
due to drainage and other loss 

Setup for the subirrigation n 
similar to that for sand cultur 
that the nutrient solution is 
through a pipe or drainage til 
the bottom of the bed. Pumps 
by gravity, the solution is p 
barely to flood the medium, aft 
it is drained off and led back 
storage tank. The pumping cy 
be controlled by a time clock 
ing cycle may vary from one t 
times daily. 

While it involves the largest 
tion cost, subirrigation offers bette: 
aeration, greater conservation of 
ents, and lower labor costs. 
© Requires Training—Biggest ob 
widespread practical application of 
triculture is that it requires cons: 
more than a “green thumb” to a 
results. A knowledge of plant ph 
and chemistry is essential, along 
commercial greenhouse operating 
perience. Chemicals used in the 1 
ent solutions may vary according t 
region, the crop, and the stages of 
life. Thus, it has been found that nit 
gen, essential to early growth, 1 
dispensed with when some plant 
the ripening stage. 

Regular commercial fertilizer 


been found satisfactory as the source oj 


elements; some chemical companies 
are putting out a complete linc 
gredients. And of course there a1 
reputable firms which offer 
growers mixed chemicals “guarant 
to grow any plants anywhere under ; 
conditions, indoors or out. 
Extravagant claims have been 1 
that nutriculture assures fabulous 


of superior quality. But men like Wit 


row, who have run scientifically 
] 


trolled comparative tests, say yield ay 


ferences are not spectacular. Also, t 
vegetables so raised have the same t 
texture, edibility, and nutritive \ 
soil-grown products. (In both 
vitamin content varies with climat 
nutritional factors.) 

© Very Specialized—Nutriculture 
cure-all for agricultural ills. It has s 
cialized applications, such as th 


$eery 


of the Army installation at Ascensio 
Island. And its commercial possib tics) 
limited by high overhead, are large’ 


confined to high-priced, high-vic | 
crops. Thus, it may find increasing 
ceptance among greenhouse operat 


whose overhead is high to begin wi 
and who can see potential savings in 1 
duced labor and in the somewhat ig! 


yields. 
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Scarce Pigment 
With ore imports lagging, 
producers of titanium dioxide 
need bigger plants, new refin- 
ing methods to meet demand. 


American producers of titanium diox- 

ide—the whitest of pigments, derived 
from the blackest of minerals—so far 
have been disappointed in their hope 
that war’s end would bring the resump- 
tion of Indian ilmenite imports. Ship- 
ments of the sand-like substance, which 
is scooped up on the beaches at the 
southern tip of India, have been negli- 
gible in comparison to demand. 
e Supply Problem—Before 1941, 95% 
of the titanium produced was obtained 
from ilmenite. New uses for the pig- 
ment more than doubled demand just at 
the time when the Indian source of 
ilmenite supply was cut off. U. S. pro- 
ducers have since had to rely on do- 
mestic and imported titanium-bearing 
ores, but most of their refining plants 
were built to handle the superior In- 
dian ore. 

Now there are indications that the 
long-tumored erection of titanium diox- 
ide processing plants in India may soon 
become a reality. When that happens, 
domestic producers see an end to their 
chances of eventually being in a posi- 
tion to invade foreign markets with 
their product. 
¢ New Methods Sought—There are four 
U. S. producers of titanium: du Pont, 
National Lead, Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Co., and 
Chemical & Pigment Co., a division 
of Glidden Co. These firms are search- 
ing for new methods of processing the 
ore which now comes to their plants 
from deposits in New York’s Adiron- 
dack Mountains, North Carolina, Can- 
ada, and Egersund, Norway. 

But Indian ilmenite is superior to 
these ores on two counts: (1) It is 59% 
to 62% titanium, as against 44% for 
Norwegian ore, 42% ee the Adiron- 
dack’s product, and 52% to 53% for 
that from North Carolina; (2) having 
been washed down from the mountains 
and subjected to the action of salt wa- 
ter, it is relatively free from the soluble 
salts and minerals which are common 
to other ilmenite deposits and difficult 
to remove. 
¢ Many Industrial Uses—Current titan- 
ium output in the U. S. is approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons per month. This is 
less than half the amount needed to 
supply present demands, and industry is 
constantly finding new uses for the ele- 
ment, which is the ninth most common 
on the earth’s crust. 

When first produced commercially in 
1914, at $2.50 per pound, titanium was 
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| 7— Pe 
Saws with the || 2 
CURVED-GuiLer reery Lo 


that permit Faster Speeds) 7 : 
eeper Cuts (|e 


«+. the Original 


and Feeds .-- D 


inserted-Tooth 
METAL-CUTTING 1 


Saws ¥ 


Curved-gullet design . . . together with alter- 
nating square and bevel teeth... prevents 
welding of chips to the saw-plate. Each tooth 
is held in place by its own separate wedge, 
which gives extra strength to the saw. And 
Simonds’ own special high-speed steel gives 
greater speed, feed, and depth of cut. So for 
uninterrupted operation, get Simonds I. T. 
Metal Saws from your Industrial Supply Dis- 
tributor, or from the nearest Simonds office. 


BURG, MASS. 
Branch Offices: 
Dy Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green $5 Chiceoe LA 
3416 W. Ei Los les 14, Calif.; 228 First 
Francisco 5, oti sow. ayy FE, Gees 51 Ww. 
Trent Ave., 8, Wash.; Canadian Factory: $95 Sc. Remi Sc., 


PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR CUTTING WOOD, METAL, PAPER, PLASTICS, ETC. 
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Prestige, a valuable asset to any 


business, shouldn't be tampered with 
for a fraction of a cent per letter. So, 
if you have any doubt as to the 
prestige-building power of your pres- 
ent letterhead paper, examine its 
watermark, 


The watermark should reveal that 
your letterhead is printed on cotton 
fibre paper . . . the finest papers 
are made from cotton fibres. It should 
also reveal the exact cotton fibre 
content... the more cotton fibre, the 
finer the paper. Finally, it should re- 
veal who makes it... like Fox River, 
who have made fine cotton fibre con- 


tent papers since 1883, 


THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


421-D S. APPLETON AVE., APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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used almost exclusively by paint manu- 
facturers as an opacifier. Pure titanium 
dioxide, which constitutes about 70% 
of present day production—the remain- 
der being turned out as composite with 
barium, calcium, magnesium, and other 
elements—still goes to the paint manu- 
facturers. But paper makers have also 
found a wide range of uses for titanium, 
and one of its most important applica- 
tions is as a deoxidizer coating for weld- 
ing rods. 

e More Plant Promised—Rubber manu- 
facturers are again clamoring for great 
quantities for use in turning out white 
side-wall tires and other rubber prod- 
ucts. The plastic industry, a newcomer 
in the market for titanium, is likewise 
bidding for a share of the available sup 
ply. Other industries affected by the 
present extreme shortage include tex- 
tiles, printing inks, glass, ceramics, and 
cosmetics. 

Expansion of manufacturing facilities 

has not kept pace with the demands, 
but since the end of the war sizable 
building programs have been announced 
by practically all producers. Glidden, for 
example, is reported ready to spend 
$1,000,000 to enlarge its plant at Balti- 
more. 
e Another Producer?—Some additional 
measure of relief is also promised in the 
report that New Jersey Zinc Co., owner 
of the only commercial zinc mines in 
the East, is just about ready to get under 
way in the production of titanium, uti- 
lizing ilmenite ore from their present 
mines. 

Titanium producers are looking with 
concern to OPA for relief from the 
present ceiling price of 144¢ a Ib. 


COTTONSEED DEPIGMENTED 


A revolutionizing of the South’s im- 
portant cottonseed industry is foreseen 
by the Dept. of Agriculture’s Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans, if some of its discoveries are 
applied commercially. 

The laboratory's staff developed a 
process for depigmenting cottonseed 
that produces a light, almost white, 
meal. Commercial possibilities of the 
lighter meal far exceed those of the 
present dark, blotched product. 

But the laboratory also has discovered 
that instead of only one pigment, as 
had been belicved, cottonseed contains 
a variety of other pigments, or deriva- 
tives of the primary pigment in a single 
gland. Three of these, in addition to the 
known one, already have been isolated. 

More important, however, has been 
the development of a flotation process, 
using a solvent, through which the oil, 
the meal, and the pigment glands are 
separated ina single, continuous opera- 
tion with a resultant large saving of 
time over previous separation methods. 

Prevention and retardation of costly 


deterioration of cottonseed + 
chemical treatment prior to 
also has made significant prog 
had been found that in small pil 
operations, treatment with a 
was successful in delaying seed dx 
tion, but not to the extent 
Treatment with vapors found in 
mercial preparation of sodiun 
aryl sulphonates has produced 
tory test results and may prove « 
in large-scale operations. If it d: 
tonseed crushers will be save 
thousands of dollars yearly on di 
tion losses. ‘ : 


Protective Plastic 


Strip-off coating used by 
the military is now available 
to industry. A cocoon is woven 
around unit to be preserved. 


New and useful jobs are being found 
for strip-off plastic coating. One t 
has been used for years to defeat! 
chickens and dehair hogs in comn 
packing plants. Others have be: 
plied as protective coatings on 
metal parts, and fighter planes. 

Toward the end of the Pacific 
plastic developed by Naval Ordn 
protectively covered special cargocs, 


EYE BY NIGHT 


The Army let another prize secret out 
of its war bag last week when it 1 
leased the story of the Snooperscop¢ 
and the Sniperscope. Both devices— 
accounting for many dead Japancse— 
utilize infrared rays which enable : 
soldier to pick out enemy objects 
through a telescope in the dark. ( 
version of the Snooperscope (ab 
fits over a helmet; the Snipersco; 
mounted on a carbine. Suggeste 
peacetime uses are as crime detect 
aids and for river boat traffic. 


~ 
— 
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Electronics 


SPEED 
CLEANLINESS 
UNIFORMITY 


The ceramics industry—like many another American enterprise—is not overlooking 
the dollars and sense advantages of dielectric heating, made possible by electron 
tubes. Electronic heat is smooth, even, readily controlled; its uniformity results in 
production of uniform quality, whether the product is an insulator or a teacup, a 
sewer tile or a daisy-sprinkled pony! 

For value in electronic equipment, choose that built around Eimac tubes. You'll 
have, in effect, double assurance of dependability—that of the equipment manufacturer 
and that of Eimac, specialists in the manufacture of electron tubes for over a decade. 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH,INC.,1166-B,San Mateo Ave.,San Bruno, Cal. CET ELECTRONIC TELESIS—Dow's overiook 


sending for your copy of Electronic Telesis 


Plonts lecated et: Sen Brune, Calif. Pre and Selt Loke City, Utoh — 4 64-page illustrated booklet covering 
the Science of Electronics, in layman's 
Export Agents: Frazar and Honsen, 301 Clay St., Son Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A language. There is no cost or obligation. 


THE COUNTERSIGN OF DEPENDABILITY IN ANY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding performance and dependability 
have made Eimac tubes first choice of lead- 
ing electronic engineers throughout the world 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 


THOMSON, 


Throughout the 
Industrial South— 


K N OX 


Means Dependable Quality! 


Knox, for 47 years an impor- 
tant name throughout the South, 
is steadily moving forward! 
New goals, new products, new 
plants, new equipment—all are 
being developed as Knox goes 
forward, maintaining its high 
reputation among the leaders in 
the South. 

Day by day, more and more 
dependable Anox products are 
appearing on the market. New 
Knox ideas and many new Knox 
products will soon be available 
for everyday use. Keep your eye 
on Anox ... watch for informa- 
tion relative to the various divi- 
sions of the Anox Corporation. 
Remember, the name Knox is 
your assurance of outstanding 
quality and value! 


LL 
¢ 


“A GREAT : 


Southern 


Name 


GEORGIA 


in 
Industry’ | 


i 


though the material was not plentiful 
in time to be extensively useful. Now 
that military equipment is no longer 
going anywhere, the Army and Navy are 
spraying a plastic shroud over some of 
it for storage out of doors, the Army 
having approved $20,000 to $30,000 for 
experiments of that kind. 

The Navy has an equally elaborate 
program of zippering up ships. More 
than 1,000 vessels will have guns and 
machinery coated and dehumidified, 
safe against years of inactivity in south- 
ern ports, or ready for quick return to 
duty. 

@ For Four or Five Years—Regarded as a 
supplement to, rather than a competi- 
tor of, metal containers for preserving 
howitzers and other field equipment 
(BW—Aug.4'45,p68), the plastic has an 
expected life of four to five years when 
exposed to sun, wind, and rain, against 
half a century for some metal containers. 

But it boasts advantages of economy 

and ease of application interesting to in- 
dustrialists faced with the reconversion 
problem of storing large equipment. For 
such purposes, it 1s now available. 
e Weaving a Cocoon—Spray-gun weav- 
ing of a protective plastic cocoon is rela- 
tively simple. ‘Tapes are strung from 
projecting parts of the object to be cov- 
ered, forming a more or less streamlined 
network whose interstices are not wider 
than 16 in. Where relatively small open- 
ings are provided, as in the guard of an 
electric fan, tapes are not necessary. 

For the first coat, a webbing agent is 
added to the plastic, causing it to issue 


“Operation Zipper” wraps up more 
than 1,000 ships of the 16th Fleet for 
safe storage in East Coast harbors. 
Six layers of sprayed plastic form a 
snug cocoon around a _ searchlight 
(right) and other deck equipment. 
Then all the ports and hatches are 
sealed, and dry air is pumped through- 
out the whole ship. 


as cobwebby filaments, rather th 

lets, which snag onto the taj 
build up an envelope. A seco1 

ing of the pure plastic com; 
4/100-in. film reported to have 1 
high tensile strength, elastici 
puncture resistance, as well as in 
bility to moisture. 

e Desiccator Inserted—When 
pleted, the cocoon is slit to per 
culation of warm air for remo 
vent vapor. Then a desiccator 
inside, a moisture indicator inst 
hind a plastic window, and th¢ 
sealed. Covering a howitzer, 
of which is roughly equal to that of 
passenger car, is a day’s work 
men. 

When the protective envel h; 
served its purpose, it may be ped 
away quickly with a sharp knif« 

Advocates of the plastic like it better 


LUT 


for short-term storage than the metal 
can. They point out that it can be 
applied at the place of storage, by tela- 


tively inexperienced operators, a 
no predesign or prefabrication i 
sary. 

Called “strip film” by the An 
designated No. 3602 by the Na 
plastic material is made by Atlas | 
der Co., E. I. du Pont de Nem 
Co., and Hollingshead Co. 
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EW PRODUCTS 


hn Road and Off Tire 


Designed for vehicles which operate 
th on and off the highway, the new 
ich-Way Lug truck tire tread has 
josely spaced lugs for smooth rolling 


that & 


n hard-surface roads and alternate long 
nd short lugs to provide extra traction 
1 soft ground. ‘The tread i. called re- 
stant to cutting, snagging, bruising, 
wad shock, and blowouts. Made by 
jodvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
)hio, the tire has rayon cord and extra- 
eavy rayon breakers to minimize shear- 
ig action between carcass and _ tread. 


ilicone-Coated Glass Tape 


By coating woven glass fibers with 
ilicone rubber, Connecticut Hard Rub- 
ber Co., New Haven, has developed the 
ew Cohrlastic insulating tape for the 
lectrical industry. Wide application is 
redicted because of the high dielectric 
rength (1,100 volts per mil), ability to 
ithstand temperatures up to 500 F, 
sistance to arcing and corona cutting, 
nd water repellency. Made without an 
dhesive facing, the tape is bound at 
he ends after wrapping. 


wo-Temperature Water Heater 


Hot water at 140 F and 180 F is 
ipplied simultaneously by the new 
mithway-Burkay instantancous gas wa- 
et heater developed by A. O. Smith 
orp., Milwaukee. ‘The thermostati- 
lly controlled heater maintains 140-F 
ater in a tank from which it can be 
fawn as desired, and when sterilizing 
ater is needed, water from the tank 
s boosted to 180 F. ‘The rated capacity 
f the heater is 125 gal. an hour at the 
igher temperature. 

A finned tube heat exchanger above 
he combustion chamber exposes its 
pint water capacity to 30 sq. ft. of 
cat-transfer area to give rapid heating 
nd reduce heat losses to the stack. 
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After passing through this exchanger, 
the water flows downward through tub- 
ing coiled around the combustion cham- 
ber and utilizes heat that would be lost 
as radiation. This design has a rated 
efficiency of 4% of maximum. 

The special §8-in. circular bummer 
mixes the gas with “primary” air as it 
jets from a hollow ring, and more “pri- 
mary air is added at another point 
before the gas is burned. Then “‘second- 
ary” air is supplied to the circular flame 
from two sides. 


Pocket Fountain Brush 


No larger than an ordinary pen, the 
new pocket fountain-brush introduced 
by Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 
133-5-7 W. 23d St., New York 11, may 
be used for drawing, marking, or writing 
on paper, wood, wax, cellophane, glass, 
metal, leather, and other surfaces. Made 
of satin-finished aluminum, the brush 
has an automatic valve designed to pre- 
vent sweating, leaking, and flooding and 
to control the flow to give various styles 
of line markings. 


Modernized Machine Tool 


Air power controlled by a foot pedal 
operates the chuck jaws in the new 
single-spindle Chuck-Matic boring, turn- 
ing, and forming machine developed by 
National Acme Co., 170 E. 131st St., 
Cleveland 8. Designed for heavy-duty, 
high-production, automatic machining 
of castings, forgings, and tubing parts 
up to 12 in. in diameter, the machine is 
built for carbide cutting tools and has 
a rugged frame consisting of only two 
major castings. A 15-hp. motor drives 
the spindle; and a 2-hp. motor powers 
the high-speed clearance movements of 
the two tool slides. In this compact ma- 


SIMPLIFY DRILLING 
IN CLOSE QUARTERS 


WITH A 


Mall Drill 


oe 4" 
MALLDRILL 


Model 143T —2500 r.p.m. 
Model 143TP—1700 r.p.m. 


@ The compact design—perfect balance 
—and light weight of the 14” Mall Drill 
make it easy to handle in close quarters 
and cramped positions. It is equally 
efficient on metal, wood and plastics. 
Its powerful, high speed motor, special 
steel alloy gears, and extra long brushes 
combine to assure long constant service. 
Commutator and brushes easily serviced 
without dismaniling. 


Y2" MALLDRILL 


Tailor-made for heavy duty drilling. It 
has 12” capacity in metal and 1” capac- 
ity in wood, Available for 110-volt 


AC-DC or 220-volt AC-DC. 
MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7768 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, Ill. 
*25 Years of 
“Better Tools For Better Work” 


PORTABLE 
POWER 


chine, the chuck, tool slides 
are within easy working 
safety, the operator must use | 
on the starting controls, 


Engine Starter-Generator 


Weighing but 17 Ib. aga , 
tomary 30 to 35 lb., the new EE\ 
direct-drive starter-generator { 
marine, and automotive eng 
nates one piece of equipment and - 
mits a little more usable load in 
aircraft. The same electrics! 
ing serves both generator a 
functions, but the unit has 
rangement which provides a speed 
duction of 23 to 1 for a starting tor 

f 160 ft. Ib. and 24 to 1 for generat 
500 watts. A torque-limiting clutch 
built into this engine auxiliary } 
Electrical Engineering & Mfe. Cop 
4606 Jefferson Blvd., Los Angcles | 
prevent damage from backfire 


_ agi® 
—“! %* iw” 


;MEN AT WORK 


) A\ 


Widespread industrial building 
program marks continued growth 


New Flow-Control Idea 


Utilizing a new principle, the Mic 


valve is designed for precise contr 
Hi oe of Santa Clara County. gned for | tr 
. : small flows of liquids or ga 
County’s industrial Yes! Men are hard at work in Santa metal container 14 in. square i 
4 building program Clara County . . . constructing new 600 in. of capillary passage, the eff 
2. tee: steed -08-the Manned factories and enlarging old ones... length of which is variable from 4 


Match Company. to full length by an adjustable | 


. lag > 
2. The first phate of Interna: to better serve the 11 Western States Gas flow can be regulated bet 
i i a bd bs 4 ° "> " 
Company's 2!/) million dollor and the Pacific Basin Area. and 60 cu. in. a minute, and t¢! 
plant. of water and other light liquids | 


2. Petere Santa Chen County It’s a revelation to drive through 


| home of the Beech-Nut Pack- 0.04 and 10 c.c. a minute, by tl 


i ing Company. a Clara ae — the indus- vice developed by Standard-Instru: 
4. The L. Demartini Company trial activity. New industries average , 5 Elkins St.. $ on 27 
. Se). eet Opes y gz Co., 15 Elkins St., South Boston 2 
der way. almost 2 plants a month—and old 
1 ‘Bel , ° ° . . 
; ss Casta ; established industries are enlarging 


6. Enlarging the recently com- apace. THINGS TO COME 


pleted plant of the American 


| H Foods, Cl b . on a P 
) cre hs = eanpapendpemd But of greatest importance to your That sudden, jarring stop of 
7. Pacific Can Company starts company is WHY industry is locating wheelbarrow when it hits an 
; Re greumiwert Tor Ws Gow . struction may become a thing 
plant. here . . . making Santa Clara County j ; . 
t pare = er ‘ . the past when a new idea, t 
pert ioe enon the fastest growing industrial area on caterpillar wheelbarrow, gets int 
the Pacific Coast. production. It has a second whc 
above and somewhat forward 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK the regular wheel, and the two ar 
; It’s clear and concise — 36 pages in all. encircled by a_ rubber-cover 
Pt Titled “Post War Pacific Coast” it tells chain tread to form, in effect, a 


inclined track that is suppos 
even to enable a wheelbarrow t 
negotiate steps. 


about the nation’s most rapidly growing 
market and why Santa Clara County is the 
logical spot from which to serve it. Free— 


if you write on your business letterhead. : } . ; 
. . e Executives who stick pins int 


maps to mark the location of thi 
or that will throw away their pi 
cushions if they follow the lead ot 
a midwestern power compan\ 
This utility indicates the location 
and operating status of line crew: 
on a metal-backed map by littl 


DEPT.W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 


{| Z code-colored and numbered A: 
: Z 4 . nico magnets which stay put u?- 
; Ze lalfrrnia der their own power, yet are easil 
: BZ shifted and do not mar the sur 


The population center of the Pacific Coast face of the map. 
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Just three issues out so far—and HOLIDAY is a sell-out success. 

Not just because HOLIDAY is refreshing to read, full of color and 
idea-stirring articles. There’s more in it for you—fun to have, places 
to go, on an afternoon or week-end. Friendly, personal yarns by men 


and women who have found how to get more recreation out of 


Holiday 


leisure time. 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


HOLIDAY has been created for you...for everyone with a deep-down 


urge to get away from the deadening routine, the humdrum. 


HOLIDAY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA; 


F I N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 


Split Shares—Hotfoot for Market 


Quick boost in prices and flurry of trading usually follow 
split-ups. Current epidemic is characteristic of bullish feeling in 
Wall Street. Exchange issues a strong warning. 


Sobersided analysts always shake their 
heads in rueful wonder at the way stock 
market arithmetic goes haywire when it 
tries to deal with a stock split. 

Theoretically, nothing happens in the 

course of a split that should boost the 
value of a given portfolio of the stock. 
If a company calls in its outstanding 
shares and gives its stockholders a new 
issue consisting of twice as many shares, 
then one of the new shares should sell 
for just half the price of the old. 
@ Doesn't Work That Way—On paper, 
this reasoning is airtight, but Wall 
Street rarely sees it that way. With few 
exceptions, the market takes a stock 
split as a bull signal, and by the time 
the trade is finished the going prices of 
the new shares usually add up to some- 
thing considerably better than the price 
ot the old shares that sired them, 

An epidemic of stock splits is charac- 
teristic of a bull market, particularly the 
later stages. One reason is that a stock 
has to be selling high enough to make 
a split practical. Another, and perhaps 
more important, reason is that the a 
dermic effect of a capital change takes 
effect best in the joyous atmosphere 
of rising prices and general optimism. 
e Some Exceptions—In this respect, the 
current bull market is running true to 
type. During the last half of 1945 the 
street noted some 35 important split-ups 
(BW—Feb.9'46,p34), and since the turn 
of the year the list has,been lengthen- 
ing more and more rapidly, In the past 
three and one-half months, 70-odd com- 
panies have made or proposed splits. 
Only about half the companies involved 
are listed on the Big Board, but what- 
ever the market, the result in most 
cases has been the same—a quick boost 
in prices and a flurry of trading. 

‘There are exceptions, of course. Julius 
Kayser (hosiery and lingerie) announced 
a two-for-one split at the end of 1945 
and went through with it in January. 
Its old stock closed at 503 on Dec. 29. 
Last week, its new issue was selling 
around 233, a loss of 5.5%. Schenley 
Distillers, which split ten for seven, 
took a beating along with other liquor 
shares when the grain curbs were an- 
nounced and is now a little short of 
being even with its year-end quotation. 
e Dramatic Rises—On the other side of 
the ledger, there are such cases as Ab- 
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bott Laboratories (a two-for-one split), 
priced at 834 at year-end, now at 63, a 
gain of 51%. In the same bracket is 
Barker Bros. with a 53% run-up this 
year, and even more dramatic is Bristol- 
Myers, which split two for one last 
December, now up 71%. 

The New York Stock Exchange— 
which is anxious to keep the Wall Street 
party from getting so rowdy that some- 
one will call the police—has been watch- 
ing the trend toward splits with growing 


uneasiness. While the Big B 
agement certainly has no « 
rising prices and mounting 
doesn’t like tactics that are t 
cent of the ones that help< 
1929 boom and bust. 

e Went in Reverse—In th< 
market stock splits were us« 
again to needle certain iss 
highs. Then when the s: 
many of these fractional: 
dropped almost below the ra 
bility. Some companies had 
the split-up process and pu 


to get their securities out of | 


class with sOap wrappers. Cit 
for instance, did a one-for-t 


during 1938, after its stock | 


down as low as 75¢ a share 
Brands pulled in one for fou 


feeling that its dividend-payin 
had no business selling down 


cats and dogs. 


Remembering the 1929 record ay 


its aftermath, Emil Schram, 
of the New York Stock Exchange, ; 


preside 


For no logical reason, stock splits 
tend to make two values grow ties 
only one was before. News of an im- 
pending split-up customarily is fol- 
lowed by a quick bounce, and after 
the division goes through, the new 
shares ordinarily sell for something 
better than their appropriate fraction 
of the old price. 

For illustration, take ten stocks, 


The buying flurry usually starts as 
soon as the market hears that a split 
is impending. Often, the announce- 
ment of a proposed split puts more 


Munsingwear 


Dividing Shares Adds Interest, Multiplies Value 


listed on the Big Board, that have 
announced and completed splits this 
year; compare their price at the end 
of 1945 with the current price multi- 
plied by the split. The result shows 
how the split shares have run up in 
comparison with the rest of the mar- 


ket. 


During the same period, the 


Standard & Poor’s index of 50 indus- 


trial stocks has gained 8.7%. 


Adjusted °%, Increase 
Year-end Current Current Over 
Split Price Price Price Year-end 
Abbott Laboratories.... 2 for 1 834 63 126 514 
Checker Cab Mfg...... 4 for | 105 29 116 10.4 
Continental Steel...... 24 for 1 40 212 532 33 
Edison Bros. Stores.... 2 for 1 544 384 764 413 
Hercules Powder....... 2 for | 1144 71% 1433 25.8 
Industrial Rayon....... 2 for 1 66% 484 97 46.1 
Reliance Mig......... 2 for 1 41 253 514 25.6 
Schenley Distillers.....10 for 7 1194 82 1174 —2.0 
Sunshine Biscuit....... 2 for 1 734 51 102 38.8 
Vick Chemical........ 2 for 1 67% 433 873 5 


ginger into the stock than the actual 
distribution of the new shares. Here 
are ten stocks that have announced 
split-ups but haven’t gone through 


Year-End Current 

Price Price % Increase 
American Airlines.......... 844 884 4.6 
Associated Dry Goods...... 474 61 28.4 
eer PU, kk cn akc as 39} 61 53.5 
Briggs & Stratton........... 543 63 15.1 
Century Ribbon Mills... .... 29% 363 24.1 
City Investing Co.......... 674 934 38.5 
Eastern Airlines............ 1174 1208 2.2 
A eer 1044 119 13.9 
International Silver......... 1724 220 27.5 

39 534 37.2 
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How would you like to go to work or 
go shopping or eat out — on a blue 
Monday after a swell week-end —and 
feel like hitting the ball a mile? 
The right kind of air conditioning — Worthington 
Air Conditioning — will help you to feel like that. 
Air that’s as fresh as on a fairway, as clean as over 
water — cool — never clammy — that makes you 
forget it’s one day down and five to go. 
* If you run a business, your employes, customers 
and visitors will want to feel that way, too, so you'd 
better see a Worthington Air Conditioning distrib- 


lue 


have 
5 this 

end 
nulti- 
shows 
Ip in 
mat- 

the 


ndus- 


Sunday weather for a Blue Monday 


utor. You'll benefit from a $0-year experience in man- 
ufacturing air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

Making more of the vital ‘‘innards’*: compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fittings 

Worthington is better able to give you integrated 
air conditioning. Unit conditioner or completely- 
engineered system, there's more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. ]. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 


for more than 50 years. 


Be: 


WORTHI 


=——— = — 
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ZINN. LISS 


NGTOR 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


MARCH 30, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


United States Government Obligations. . .. . 


$ 96,225,954.57 
273,211,979.23 


| Other Securities ........ eee 15,141,992.65 
4 Loans and Discounts ...... Po. ee a 106,569,379.30 
I Investment in Banking Premises. ...... . 1,575,440.00 
i Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 

i re ee ee a ee a ae ee ee 725,222.94 
pO ee a ee ee ee ae 1,099,623.22 
{ Other Assets .. 2. ccc ec ceeeeececes 296,320.36 
F $494,845,912.27 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) $10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


Surplus. 
Undivided Profits. ..... 


 o-8 2 2 898 


ee ee eee ee 3,138,106.08 
1 Dividend on Capital Stock Payable May 1, 1946. 218,750.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . .... °° 725,222.94 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. . —. 1,261,714.15 
] Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . ... . 404,658.55 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits. . . . . . $287,745,744.40 


57,223,338.64 
21,617,618.05 


Savings Deposits ......- 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 
Account . 


2,336,704.29 $ 22,336,704.29 


100,174,055.17 466,760,756.26 


$494,845,912.27 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 
$126,792,927.56 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 
U.S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


Contingent Liability on Unused Loan Commitments $12,862,321.27 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


PULLMAN SHIFTS AGAIN 


George A. Kelly (above), since 1" 
vice-president of the Pullman ( 
charge of public relations and ad 
tising, this week moved higher 
the official ladder to become ex 
tive vice-president. He 
Champ Carry, now president of | 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. (B\\ 
Apr.6’46,p53). Kelly came with P 
man in 1920 as general solicitor; 
public relations chief, he initiated 
first sustained advertising progr: 


cently sent a letter to the head 
corporations listed on the Big B 
warning that splits are appropriate « 
under certain definite condition 
exchange, he said, would not look ki 
on splits by companies with prince: 
pauper records of big carnings one \ 
and big deficits the next. The exchang 
also will demand a good explanatio: 
a company wants to split a stock t 
already is selling just outside the « 
of the penny arcade. That kind of t! 
smells of thimblerigging which C» 
gress outlawed back in 1933 and 19° 
Schram gave split-ups a boost, h 
ever, in cases where a stock has | 
sold at a high price and has a consist 
income and carnings record. 
e Reasons for Splits—Most legitimat 
splits will measure up to this crite: 
without much difficulty. The com 
est valid reason for wanting to sp! 
stock is to get wider distribution ot 
shares. Other things being equal, a s' 
investor or trader would rather bu 
shares at $10 than ten shares at $1! 
As a result, some of the bluest | 
chips never get much of a whit! fi 
the market. Except in the most act 
times, they tend to drift along wt 
wide spreads between the bid and ask 
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Does Musiness 


From Here? 


While management men all over America are buried to the hilt in con- 


version matters, Congress deliberates on a whole new set of problems 


... These problems, the outcome of which affects the business policy of 


every industrial organization, are the prime concern of every key man- 


agement man. 


Business plans must fit into the national economy. 


That is why The 


United States News is must reading for the men who guide business. 
That is why The United States News is a sound advertising medium. 
Advertisements in The United States News are displayed in the midst 
of must reading. Through this close association they are given added 


value. 
reading. 


To the forward-looking executive they themselves are must 


| 
A POSTWAR BOOM? 


WORLD ROLE FOR U.S. 


RECONVERSION GUIDE 


INFLATION DANGERS 


The Direct Route to those who 0. K. corporate purchases 


DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


“...« Yes, we read it each week and find the informa- 
hon contained therein of great interest and benefit to 
the business man of today.” 

A. G. Haglund, V. P. Axelson Manufacturing Co. 


90.19% OF THE SUBSCRIBERS READ IT EVERY WEEK FROM COVER-TO-COVER 


* 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
Securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such Securities. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


$11,500,000 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 


4% Convertible Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1946 Due April 1, 1956 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in such States where the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


New York, April 22, 1946 


Buyers of Bond Paper 
depend on this 


WATERMARK 


If you are looking for the dest in bond printing paper . . . look for 
the Nekoosa Watermark. You will find it o#/y on genuine Nekoosa 
Bond ...a paper Pre-Tested in every step of its production... 


assure your complete ‘gen satisfaction. 


Kj RYO) 


aon 


ONE OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF WATERMARKED, PRE-TESTED BUSINESS PAPERS MANUFACTURED BY 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. « PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Specify Nekoosa Bond 


...and always remember 


Se —— 


and with relatively light + 
splitting themselves into t! 
price bracket, these com 
come within the reach of t} 
vestors and boost the volunx 
Some companies also thin. | tit 
tract fewer brickbats if the: ' tom 
the dividend per share get to i 
prefer paying a small return « 
number of shares, and as < 
crease they blow up the sto 
proportion. 
0A. T. & T. Reasoning—'| | 
ment of American Telepho: 
graph, famous for its $9 
shrugged off this argument 
stockholder meeting on th 
that no regulatory authority 
fooled by such a transparent 
Other companies, however, 
market reaction to stock splits 


der, 


SEC Speaks Up 


Drastic remedy suggesteimoup’ 
ofe , ; Bec 
to end artificial stimulation a. » 


new issues. Sales to relatives | 
puses 


other unethical acts flayed. fen | 
col 

Conservatives in Wall Strect haguighet 
been worried lately by the sight w § 
many new stock issues kiting to fantaliling 
tic premiums above original offenq™mpo b 
prices in over-the-counter trading e rif 


mediately after subscription books | 
been closed. The Securities & Excha 
Commission, similarly concerned, fir 
seems determined to do something 
cially about the situation. 

© Placing the Blame—According to S! 
investigators, the primary cause of t 
unhealthy and growing trend 
new issues ficld has not been the 
surge in speculation disclosed in 
market trading since V-J Day. Inst 
they blame some pretty potent a ar 
stimulation, and much of Wall Str: 
is inclined to agree with this diagn 
Unethical practices in some segment 
the financial fraternity are blamed 
rectly. 

Obviously, the main aim of a ¢ 
pany selling new stock publicl 
obtain the highest price possible f 
shares, as well as to secure the wi 
distribution possible. Thus, financin 
of this type generally requires the sen 
ices of (1) an underwriter, or und 
ing syndicate; (2) a “selling 
and (3) the financial fraternity’ 
small “retail dealers.” 

e Forms Selling Group—It’s the 
writing syndicate, usually a small gro ' 
that originates and negotiates the 
buys the new securities from th 
ing company for cash before thc 
lic offering, sets the price at which & 
stock shall be offered for publ: 


_ 
B 4 
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pnges for its distribution, and nor- 
ly assumes all the financial risks in- 

ed in the undertaking. 
inderwriting group members often 
engage in the public sale of the 
rities they “buy.” However, it is also 
tomary for the buying syndicate to 
anize a selling group to handle that 
ase of the operation. The houses 
ded to insure proper distribution are 
tted specific amounts of the new is- 
to sell, and paid as compensation 
their sales efforts a so-called “‘sell- 
p group commission,” a percentage 
‘the “spread” between actual cost 
the wool of a new issue and 

ublic offering price. 
iid Small Dealers—Additional aid in giv- 
tratagenfilme the new issue even broader distribu- 
itch spn is furnished by many small retail 
lers. Scattered all over the nation, 
y likewise participate in most offer- 
s. Obtaining what shares they need 
cover their sales from selling group 
J p mbers, they receive as their award a 
ealer’s discount,” or a portion of that 
J geste_imoup’s commission. 

Because of easy-money conditions and 
110n Ge public’s avid appetite for new is- 
al ativegames: competition among underwriting 
buses for the available business has 
en growing keener and keener. This, 
course, has resulted in higher and 
gher prices being paid the issuers of 
w securities. Commissions for han- 
ng such offerings, of necessity, have 
0 been showing considerable shrink- 
e right down the line. 

Profits for Relatives—Obviously, this 
mbination has inspired some houses 
wring out for themselves all the 
oft possible from each deal. 

One money-making stunt uncovered 
; SEC, for example, is the recent 
actice of certain underwriters and sell- 
g group members in “selling” a large 
brtion of their allotment of a new 

n stof™ue to partners, officers, relatives, and 
Insteliliey elven, rather than clients. Fre- 
artifcqm™mently before any payment for such 
|| Strefiares falls due, these “subscribers” 
we been able to reap big profits by 
ling their shares over-the-counter at 
els well above the original offering 
ice, 

Withholding Tactics—There have 
en similar instances where selling 
oup members, and dealers receiving 
discount for distributing an issue, have 
fen withholding their allotments from 
¢ public. They have been placing 
ch shares in their own trading ac- 
bunts, later reaping handsome profits 
selling them to other brokers and 
alers on a professional trading basis 


ments 


med 


mancin 
the sen 


iderwri 


> unc to disappointed earlier wouldbe 
| groutibscribers to the issue over-the-counter 
he Co spectacular premiums above their 
he ‘iiginal offering price. 

it PE Some houses, according to SEC al- 
ag gations, have even been executing 


istomers’ orders for such shares on 
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“It’s our meanest fire hazard— 
but we found it the . 


A plant laboratory may occupy only a small space. But it holds plenty 
of concentrated fire hazards! 


Flammable liquids...tricky chemical reactions...open flames...these are 
all part of the daily routine of laboratory operations. 


Most laboratory fires start as small blazes. It’s a simple matter to kill them 
before they can grow — if there’s a Kidde Hand Portable Extinguisher 
within easy reach, 


Laboratory personnel needs no special training to fight fires with a Kidde 
Portable. Aim at the fire...pull the trigger—it’s just as simple as that! 


A Kidde Portable is as safe to use as it’s fast in action. The dry, inert 
carbon dioxide cannot dilute or contaminate laboratory chemicals...or 
ruin costly experiments. And there’s no after-fire mess to clean up. 


For more extensive fire hazards, Kidde Built-in Systems offer equally 
outstanding advantages. Ask a Kidde representative for full details. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 425 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde secl are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, 
an offering of this stock for sale, or an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 
an offer to buy, any of such stock. The offering is made only by the 
Prospectus; the Prospectus does not constitute an offer by any dealer 
to sell this stock in any State to any person to whom it 
is unlawful for such dealer to make such offer in such State. 


178,364 Shares 
Eaton Manufacturing Company 


Common Shares 
($4 Par Value) 


Of the above mentioned 178,354 shares, 166,846 shares were subscribed 
for at the subscription price of $54 per share by the Common Share- 
holders of the Corporation, or their assigns. The 11,518 unsubscribed shares 
are to be purchased from the Corporation by the Underwriters, subject to 
the terms of the Underwriting Agreement summarized in the Prospectus. 


Price $6254 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 


Offer this stock under the securities laws of such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


April 16, 1946 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Deben- 
tures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$125,000,000 
Shell Union Oil Corporation 
Twenty-Five Year 242% Debentures 
Dated April 1, 19/6 Due April 1, 1971 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City. 
Price 101’2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BLYTH & CO. INC. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION LAZARD FRERES & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. DREXEL & CO. 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
F.S. MOSELEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


April 17, 1946. 


occasion by purchasing them { 
dealers at prices well above 


fied offering price instead takin 
care of clients, as they sh he! 
out of their own tucked-ay up 
of the stock at the origin: fren 
price. 


e Feverish Bidding—Obviou. , ,, 
practices have artificially restr.cted 4 
supply of many new issues at the pu 
lic offering price and creaiid hy 
over-subscription totals. Und nom 
procedure the totals would |iive }y 
considerably lower. Apparent “pop, 
larity” of such shares, moi : 
served to whet the appetite of the p 
lic and induced feverish bidding § 
many an issue in over-the-counter ¢; 
cles in an effort to get aboard 4 
gravy-train. 

Except for those who have been ¢ 
gaged in this type of chiscling, { 
Wall Streeters can be found whio dog 
condemn such practices, along yj 
SEC, as “contrary to accepted by 
ness ethics,” contributing to disorder 
marketing of new issues, and as tendiz 
to deceive and mislead the investiz 
public. 
@ Drastic Remedy—To correct this co 
dition, SEC’s staff has suggested a dr 
tic remedy. It wants the commissi 
hereafter to term “fraudulent, dec 
tive, or manipulative” certain acts ¢ 
practices of brokers or dealers. Cover 
would be situations where, after brol 
have received concessions to effect | 
lic distribution of an issue, dealers 
liberately ignore their responsibilit 
clients and, instead, peddle their all 
ments of new stock elsewhere at p 


I 


miums above the specified offeri 
price. 

Under this rule, for example, no su 
dealer or broker, except in minor 
stances, could dispose of any und 
tributed part of a new offering unle 
the sale was a bona fide attempt 
distribute the security, and not made 
above the offering price specificd in t! 
prospectus, or unless he had _ alreag 
made a bona fide attempt for a reas 
able period to distribute the secu: 
at the original initial offering price 
e Backing for New Rules—No sak 
offer, moreover, would be consider 
“bona fide” if made to a partner, off 
director, or employee of the deale 
to any person or account they contr 
or in which they had an interest, @ | 
vision which would seem to cover ! 
tives. 

Wall Street, of course, generally ¢ 
plores the necessity for more polici 
Its sounder elements, however, ar 
for the new rule. Moreover, they 
embarrassed by the fact that the pub 
isn’t being warned by trade gr 
rather than by the SEC. 

The many houses that obey the 1 
are upset to find all participants i ' 
new issues market being tarred 
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OUR OFFICES IN TIENTSIN, SHANGHAI, HONG KONG ARE 


3 ial’ Link fot Chimede-fhnerwcare Verde 


Vhen, several months ago, THE CHASE 
unl@BANK reopened its offices in Shanghai, Hong 
"Pt Jong and Tientsin, it again provided American 
| in tqpusiness with banking facilities to expedite and 
‘cifiden the flow of commerce between this nation 
ad China, 

These Chase branches are keys to the develop- 
entof trade with China—a country whereapprox- 
nately one-fifth of the world’s population lives. 
Chase Foreign Department officers in New 


York are in constant communication with these 
Far-Eastern offices and therefore can supply cur- 
rent information on markets and conditions to 
executives of American business firms. 

It is believed that tomorrow’s trade with China 
will be substantially larger than in prewar 
years. Enterprising manufacturers and mer- 
chants who desire to take full advantage of the 
opportunities presented will find the Chase a 
willing and helpful business ally. 


You are invited to send for our Folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the principal countries of the World.” 


WHAT ARE WE PAYING FOR? 


The other day a friend of mine said he was beginning to 
think about taxes. Here’s what he said: 


“I just wrote a sizable check to finish paying my 1945 
federal income tax. I don’t have a big money income, but 
last year I paid about $4,000 tax on it. I pay state and local 
taxes besides. 

“That $4,000 is the salary of a pretty good man, and 'm 
paying it all. 

“What is my ‘bureaucrat’ doing for me? 

“When I buy a car of steel or coal, or a machine, or a new 
suit of clothes, I try to get my money's worth or I don’t buy. 

“What kind of value do I get from the federal employee 
whose entire wages I pay? Is he doing anything for me, or 
is he just living off of me? 

“Maybe our painless method of paying taxes has made me 
forget some of my responsibility for making things better. 
It’s easier to criticize than to correct. 'm going to talk it over 
with my congressman.” 


I believe that most of our troubles—production, labor, 
prices, black markets and all—start at home. Perhaps we 
should do more toward curing them at home. Some of us 
have too often dropped the difficulties in government’s lap, 
and then we've kicked about the results. 

Let’s talk things over among ourselves, as well as with our 


congressmen. 
fe , é; ‘ 3 President 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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the same brush. And they c 
stand why SEC has not pul 


names of the minority whic as pera 
feathering its nest to the di m ioe 
of its clientele. oulc 
e Suggestions Sought—The ¢ a th 


nd k 
e be 
The 
Hosen 
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at m 
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Banks in Housingg=" 
e ba 
ving 
nonprofit corporation to bij we 
e ° - Prvei 

152 rental units with aid of Ht The 
city and federal agency. ~. 
rath 


will welcome Wall Street 
and comments up to May 
spect to the changes that 
recommended by its staff. A 
natives may be suggested 
some underwriters believe t 
ies and associates shouldn't 
from buying a reasonable pe 
new issues they are instrument, 
bringing out. No direct opposition 
the proposal, however, is expecte 


\ 


Rochester group launch 


The eight banks of Rochestcr, N 
have combined efforts to launch an 
profit housing project which will p 
vide 152 apartments for veterans ; 
their families. 

@ Progress Made—This enterpris 

ready dubbed the “Rochester Plan” 
financial circles—was initiated less # 
three months ago, but tangible 

already are visible. A nonprofit cor 

tion set up by the banks has purchay 
10-acre tract of city land. Plans f 

four-family houses of  semidetad 
colonial style have been completed 4 
approved by the Federal Housing | 
ministration. Bids were expected t 
called for this week and it is hoped t 
construction can be completed by 
The apartments, each with four 10 
and bath, will contain such modé 
equipment as electric garbage disp 
units. Rent will be about $40 a mon 
exclusive of gas heating costs. 

The banks contributed about $5, 
each to the capital stock of Roch 
Civic Homes, Inc., and the bank 
cials are contributing time in sup 
ing the corporation. The city sold 
10-acre tract to the agency for S| 
return the city will receive the proc 
from sale of the property upon com oes 
tion of the 27-year amortization pengyte Vi 
e Mortgage Shared—With the |0.@™fhe tre 
tract as its equity, the corporation Gon, a 
obtain an FHA loan to cover all quipr 
costs of construction. A mortgage 7 
the $700,000 investment will be sha pS d 
by the banks at slightly less than wqgpurist 
interest rates. ; ed, C 

Elmer B. Milliman, Central 1#fosem 
Co. president and chairman of Biya y 
banks’ housing committee, said dh 
banks were partly motivated by a ¢ came 
to prevent further encroachment b: ee 

BUTO! 


Freie 
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jeral government into the field of pri- 
te capital. Any subsidizing of housing 
ould be done at the community level 
those who are close to the situation 
hd know what its real problems are, 
be bankers hold. 
The project for rental housing was 
hosen in preference to home construc- 
n because houses are being built by 
jvate enterprise and because there are 
rentable apartments available in the 
ochester area. 
Prefer to Rent—Milliman pointed out 
at many veterans prefer to rent apart- 
ents, although the G.I. Bill of Rights 
courages veterans who have no finan- 
4] responsibility to buy homes. This 
eans that if unemployment or some 
her unforeseen emergency develops, 
e banks might be put in a position of 
wing to foreclose mortgages, which 
ould Jead to the risk of incurring unde- 
ced public illwill. 
The plan likewise avoids the risk of 
iticism arising from the fact that many 
«w houses which veterans buy now are 
f rather poor construction and may de- 
lop structural defects within a few 
ars because of inferior materials. 


FOR SALE 
In Part or Whole 
All right of way, buildings, tanks, fences, machinery, 
stores and supplies of the 


osemite Valley Railway 
in Liquidatign 
The 78-mile Yosemite Valley Railway is for sale. The 
equipment, modern and well maintained, includes: 


locomotiw 
locomotives, American Type 4-4-0 Saturated 
wi W Tractive power 
18720 Ibs. 
2 locomotives, Mogul Type 2-6-0 Saturated 
Ww 143000 Ibs. Tractive power 


2 Ibs. 

3 locomotives, Mogul Type 2-6-0 Superheater 
ba ny 143000 Ibs. Tractive power 
2 ibs. 


| locomotive Crane, 18-ton American Hoist and Derrick, 8 
Steel Bridges, Work Equip Machinery (Lathes, 
Orill Presses, Air Compressors, etc.) Bridge and Building 
Tools, Wood-Working Macirines, Fuel and Water Service 
tespmens, Weter © Duel G8 Tanke. 


A eatalog, listing all stock hii and suppli 
offered for sale, will be supplied on request. 


Write or wire 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RaiLway 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 


AST CALL FOR A RAILROAD 


wan song of the picturesque Yosem- 
e Valley Ry. is now appearing in 
¢ trade press as the line, in liquida- 
on, advertises its 78-mi. property and 
quipment for sale. For 38 years the 
oad hauled ore, lumber, everyday 
vurists, and even royalty from Mer- 
ed, Calif., to El Portal, entrance to 
‘osemite National Park. Last fall, the 
bad was foreclosed in behalf of the 
ndholders (BW—Sep.15’45,p48), 
espite efforts of a group of young 
bilroad fans to preserve it. 
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BUSINESS RECORDS 
provide the answers t0 @ thousan 


VITAL QUESTIONS 


Fibre Content Record, Ledger, 
tribution, financial, legal, insur- | Bond, Index and Machine Ac- 
ance —the records that keep counting Papers possess the 
your business running smoothly _—_ qualities of resistance and en- 
and on course? Are they pro- | durance which the value and 
tected against use and abuse? _—importance of your records de- 
Against time and constant _ mands. Byron Weston Company, 
handling? Dalton, Massachusetts. 
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Cannegie-Illinois SAVES TIME! 


wih FARQUHAR HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Production men want to save operating time because it means 


increased output. At the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation a 
Farquhar Hydraulic Press is mounted on the floor of the open 
hearth furnace where rods, when distorted from the heat of the 


ladle, can be straightened immediately without loss of time in 


. shipping such rods to the main machine shop. 


Whatever your hydraulic press requirements may be. . . for 
faster, better work at less cost, consult a Farquhar engineer 


today. He can save operating time for you, too. 


Epocialiste ye ~“— Industries Since 1856 


at i, GOs 


MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS . HYDRAULIC PRODUCTION PRESSES 


SPECIAL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


1501 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


PRODUCTION AMMUNITION 
At Ford’s Rouge plant, a larg 


z ani 
magnet plays a role in the mo , 
. 2s gages tio 
sion of “beating swords int 
shares.” Bought by Ford wh £0% 
maker’s contract was canc« on 
shell forgings are being swung the 
foundries to provide steel for prod net 
tion of autos, trucks, and | 
av 
VISCOSE TO EXPAND sib 
, ‘ cre 
American Viscose Corp., alt 
nation’s largest rayon producer, fiv 
terested in acquiring a line of wt 
cellulose chemical products. Subject 
tha 
stockholder approval, it will s 
steps to absorb, through an exc! an 
of stock, all assets of Sylvania Industri fay 
Corp., a growing factor in th« 
facture of ‘cellophane and related 
lose goods ; bor 
Since it was organized in 1929, $ -_ 
vania has established a strong t 
sition, particularly in transparent | tur 
ping materials. the 
Sylvania, however, hasn’t over! 

. : ba: 
diversification. Gradually growing | 
prominence as sales producers lat po 
example, have been such additio1 ch: 


as elastic yarn, artificial sausage « 
and a compound for finishing 
fabrics. 

With $15,379,000 assets and a $1} 
463,000 net worth, Sylvania 
compared with American Viscos« 
reported 1945 sales of over $] 

000 

However, the smaller comp 
parently fits in well with Americ 
cose’s expansion plans as the lat! 
offer three-fourths of a share of 1! 
mon stock, now selling at arou! 
on the New York Stock Exchang 
exchange for each share of S 
common, which when the merg: 
broke was selling over-the-counter ! 
around $52. 
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The flanged wheel 
the steel rail 
on the steel rail 


es the output of farm, factory, 
mine—at an-average charge 
» higher now than before the war 


@ Remember this picture of the wheel’ 
and the rail . . . the unique combina- 
tion which makes it possible for rail- 
roads to run trains of cars... the 
d. only means of transportation with 
ng ing the capacity to meet America’s major 
pr needs ... in peace as well as in war. 
Tact Flanged wheels on steel rails, plus 
a vast volume of traffic, made it pos- 
sible for railroads—despite steep in- 
creases in wages and costs in the past 
ag. five years—to haul freight at charges 
of oti which generally are no higher now 
‘'® than before the war. It still costs, on 
xc] an average, less than one cent for 
dust hauling a ton of freight a mile. 
” Railroad charges depend upon 
both operating costs and traffic vol- 
~*~ ume—but whatever changes the fu- 
at wal ture may bring, the flanged wheel on 
BB the steel rail will still be America’s 
basic reliance for dependable trans- 
itch. q@ portation at the lowest possible 
a charge. 


| AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


MARKETING 


House Committee Lauds Co-ops 


Patman’s small business group finds cooperatives “healthy 


addition to American economy,” 


but suggests a few changes in 


federal regulation. Tax association is criticized for its attack. 


After several years of campaigning 

for more taxes on cooperatives, the 
National ‘Tax Equality Assn. has failed 
utterly to convince Rep. Wright Pat- 
man’s Committee on Small Business. 
In a report as surprising as it is severe, 
the House committee is taking such 
a procooperative stand that this attitude 
is sure to wield considerable influence 
on the Ways & Means Committee 
which, in the near future, will also look 
into the co-ops and their tax position 
(BW —Apr.20'46,p18). 
e Witnesses Criticized—Champion of 
all those who think that co-op patronage 
dividends are profits and should be 
taxed at the source, the N.T.E.A. was 
born amid the anxiety of Minneapolis 
grain merchants over farm co-op com- 
petition in the Northwest (BW —Dec. 
30°44,p17). But after acting as chief 
anticooperative spokesman before the 
Patman group, N.T.E.A. now finds the 
committee report studded with accusa- 
tions of “‘half-truths” and comments on 
the “general lack of knowledge on the 
part of several of the witnesses as to 
the regulations governing the organiza- 
tion of cooperatives.” 

In purporting to fill in this “general 
lack of knowledge,” the Patman report 
says there are three types of co-ops: 
(1) consumer associations which seek to 
procure groceries, gasoline, etc., cheaper 
for patrons; (2) farm marketing co-ops 
which help the farmer sell his produce 
to advantage; and (3) agricultural pur- 
chasing co-ops which pool farm buy- 
ing-power so that capital equipment 
and supplies may be obtained at or near 
cost. 

e Farm Co-ops Lead—Neither N.T.E.A. 
nor the Patman committee pays much 
attention to the consumer groups, 
chiefly because they are still a negligible 
factor in the economy. These associa- 
tions charge members a certain price for 
groceries, and other consumables, and 
at the end of the year refund excess 
charges less cost of operations. Money 
not refunded is subject to state and fed- 
eral taxes, but consumer patrons need 
not pay income taxes on the refunds 
since these are merely the equivalents 
of price-reductions. Although still in 
infancy, consumer co-ops are making 
some strides toward st, ne as the 
following Dept. of Agriculture and Bu- 
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reau of Labor Statistics figures (with 
sales volume in millions of dollars) 
show: 
No. Retail 
Distributive Membership Business 
ee 86,000 $49 
1944 ..: 4,285 1,524,500 557 
The strictly agricultural co-ops—both 
marketing and purchasing—are the big- 
shots of the cooperative bailiwick and 
N.T.E.A.’s chief target. Here is how 
they have grown in the past 15 years 
(volume in millions of dollars): 
No. Farm Member- Busi- 
Marketing ship ness 
1929-30 .... 10,546 2,630,000 $2,310 


1943-44 ... 7,522 2,730,000 4,430 
No. Farm Member- Busi- 
Purchasing _ ship ness 

1929-30 ... 1,454 470,000 $190 

1943-44 ... 2,778 1,520,000 730 


e Sees No Danger—While the Patman 
report does not minimize this growth, 
it nonetheless says that “the theory 
that the cooperative movement is seri- 


ously endangering other econo 
of business operation can be wu: ‘er), 
regarded inasmuch as the , 
business enjoyed by coopera: 
their degree of participation }), ¢| 
tional income is nominal.” 

Nor does the Patman gri 
that additional taxes are fe 
cause present exemptions do 
“any true bearing upon any 
tive advantage which the < 
might have in its normal 0} 
© Strict Regulation—Under | 
ternal Revenue regulations, a; 
co-ops can elect to pay taxes 
retained for capital stock divi 
reserves, or they can apply f 
tion. Only about 56% have 
exemptions, however, becaus: 
ity entails compliance wit! 
stringent regulations including 
treatment of patrons and m 
(2) limitations on purchases 
keting for nonmembers; (3) | 
on amount of dividends; and (4) ; 
ship of voting stock mainly | 
members. 

The Patman committee co; 
that even if tax exemptions on 
stock and reserves were remov« 
amount of such taxes would be nee 
ble and “it does not appear at : 
time that there is a sound argw 
for the complete reversal of the 
tional policy of encouragemen 
support of a sound agriculture.’ 
e Backs Co-op Policy—On th: 
mooted point of taxing pat 
dividends as profits before distribu: 
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FORD PULLS A RABBIT OUT OF ITS EASTER HAT 


More than bonnets and corsages got a New York Easter premiere: A shiny 1 
representative of Ford Motor Co.—the Sportsman’s Convertible—made ! 
most of a rare promotion opportunity to display itself to a million Fifth . 
strollers, cruise around fashionable Park Avenue (above). Carrying “moc 
passengers, the first Ford convertible to be shown in the East swung ou! 
join the parade from Rockefeller Center garage, where it had been kep' 
wraps until the moment for display. The car, a blend of station wagon 4 
convertible coupe (BW—Sep.22’45,p18), is in limited production. 
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ATEST DATA 
on the amazing NEW West... 


THIS 48-PAGE BOOK has just been revised to include latest available 
statistics and information. 


From it you can learn the basic facts about the West, and why Metropolitan 
Oakland Area is the most favored location for reaching and serving the 
Eleven Western States, the Orient, the World . . . by rail, by air, by water, 
by truck . . . at low cost, in less time. 


Then, if you will outline your company’s requirements, we will supply 
further details applied directly to your particular operation . . . complete 
information derived from our 103 master charts and maps of a 
politan Oakland Area and its industrial sites. Population distribution, 
topography, transportation, mass transit, utilities, public facilities and 
many other factors are covered. 
More than 200 airplane views, taken since the war, supplement the 
charts and maps. This combination of data, charts, maps and photos 
completely visualizes the entire Area, or any of it. We believe this 
is the most specific communif¥ and industrial data ever compiled. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
NOW is the time to investigate the astonishing growth of population, 
of markets, of profit opportunities in the NEW West, ail especially 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. As the first step, write for “Its An Amazing 
NEW West” today. 

METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U. S. A. 


at its very heart! 


s606 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
DA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA CounTY 


The food canner knows... 


RACTICALLY all canned and 

bottled foods require heat in 
the process. So that American 
thermometers, by the many thou- 
sands, serve the food industry. 

Enduring accuracy is their 
basic quality. Quick, easy read- 
ing is a feature of.all. 

Notice the angled construction 
which admits the maximum 
amount of light through glareless 
glass; the clear, crisp figures 
against the contrasting back- 
ground; the broad stripe of red- 
reading mercury indicating the 
exact temperature at a glance. 
And everything possible is done 
to make the construction dust- 
proof, steam-proof and damp- 
proof. 

There is an American ther- 
mometer for every industrial use. 

Write to us regarding any 
problem involving the use of in- 
dustrial thermometers and our 
engineers will recommend the 
correct instrument for your needs. 
American Glass, Dial and Recording Ther- 


mometersaresold by leading distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for information. 


wl AMERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting speciaities. 
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to patrons, the committee emphatically 
agrees with co-ops that “the coopeza- 
tive entity serves only as an agent for 
and on behalf of its members, and . 

at no time does its income belong to 


other than its members. . . . How- 
ever, the: patronage refunds do not 
escape taxation as income. . . . Patron- 


age refunds are taxable to the patrons. 
” In short, while farm co-ops don’t 


pay taxes on the money ¢t at ; 
aside for meeting patronage 

the recipients must pay ~¢ 
their checks. 

Nor does the committee 
N.T.E.A. that retention of 
the — dividend mor 
ops for additions to capital i 
advantage over other forms of }y; 
“Such patronage refunds, when 


~~ = 


The United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.) has put on its thinking cap 
to produce a marketing plan for a 
seasonless auto industry. U.A.W.’s 
new president, Walter Reuther (BW 
—Apr.6'46,p90), some day may want 
to ask auto makers for a guaranteed 
annual wage, but before he makes 
that proposal he would like to show 
the industry that it can sell more 
autos (hence pay an attractive an- 
nual wage) by smoothing out sales 
ups-and-downs. 

But don’t put any faith in rumors 
that the marketing plan will be 
tossed on executives’ desks in a 
couple of days. U.A.W., in its initial 
examination of the problem, has run 
into some serious difficulties which 
will have to be overcome before a 
workable plan is achieved. 

e Seasonal Incentives—The plan it- 
self—if it can be called such in its 
present nebulous state—is a “sea- 
sonal price incentive” system. An 
auto maker would start his new sea- 
son by pricing a car at, say, $2,000, 
which would be slightly higher than 
the norm but not high enough 
to discourage the upper-income 
groups, who presumably would pay 
a premium to be first on the road 
with a new model. A few months 
later the price of the car would be 
cut to perhaps $1,800 to attract the 


Knotty Problem: Seasonless Auto Industry 


next income group. And so o: 

the lower-income groups—wh 
usually buy used cars, if anything 
were reached. 

U.A.W. recognizes, however, th, 
even if the plan has any merits tp; 
sales departments, new models x 
still necessary to make price-differe: 
tials possible each year, and 1 
models mean production stoppag: 
for retooling. Another stumper is th: 
nobody knows how widely or dec 
the price-differentials should 
spaced. Elasticity of auto demand 
virtually an undocumented fic 
Hence it’s anybody’s guess how man 
buyers a $100 reduction will bring 
into the market, or whether it 
bring any additional buyers at al 
e More Reflection Needed—U pshv: 
of these difficulties is that U.A\.\\ 
probably will compare notes wit! t! 
auto makers themselves at some { 
ture conference to see if a joint pli 
can be worked out. In any event, it 
all a long-range project, with a di 
tinct dealer angle to boot (dealer 
certainly would want a voice in aw 
plan that might affect used car 
volume). 

One of the most seasonal of all in- 
dustries, the passenger auto group in 
the model-year 1940 showed the hill 
and valleys depicted in the chart be. 
low. 
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a iT EXPLAINS 
done 
)ppag How to get new speed and simplifica- 
di si tion in production paper work, factory é 

ds systems, methods and routines with 
land . — . 

rx Mimeograph* die-impressed stencils 

Thal 

br 
it - 

TI What they are and what they do for you 
1 ve this new folder tells about Mimeograph . . . produce as many copies as you want 
pe die-impressed stencils. All about how they when you want them, in clear, clean 
m ... make paper work systems one-writ- black-and-white that won’t smudge 
t pla ing systems. even under hard handling or fade 
at ... eliminate the need for large quan- under exposure. 
dealer tities of forms. To get the whole story on this tried-and- 
i "s . « . increase accuracy with all copies pro- tested use for that Mimeograph dupli- 
C if . ee ° ° 
’ duced from a single writing; only one cator you now have—or will be getting 
all in- proofreading required. soon—justclipand mail the coupon today. 
up In : 
e hills 
rt be- M © h "| | s { 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A 8. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office 
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A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-546 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send me a copy of your new folder, 
“Mimeograph Die-Impressed Stencils.” 
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Varieties of lub 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
HOUGHTON “LUBE” SERVICE 


ricants in many war-expanded plants have, 


like Topsy, “just growed.” Too often, they were not chosen 
by a carefully determined, centralized plan. 


But such a plan 
buckle down to 
really count. 


can, and should, now be made, as industries 
production of consumer goods, where costs 


Take this one instance: a firm which suddenly discovered it 
stocked 32 different lubricants, made by 15 companies. As 


many as five we 


re used in various parts of the plant for the 


same application. Houghton, called in to simplify this practice, 
reduced the number to 11—three greases and eight oils. Of 


these, five were 
plant’s needs. 


specials, the other six handling 90% of the 


That might well be your experience, if you'll ask the 


303 


young 


Houghton “Lubexpert" for advice. Write— 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 


Sales and service in all 
principal cities 


tow ~ CALLED FIRST 
FOR 81 YEARS! 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


A pleasant, 55-year-old  ex-schod 
teacher, Albert W.Hughes, was clect 
president of J. C. Penney Co. ky 
week. As conservative in its executi 
changes as it is in its merchandisiq 
policies, Penney hasn’t had a na 
president since 1917 when E. C. San 
(who becomes board chairman) » 
that post. Hughes, previously exer 
tive vice-president, has been wil 
Penney since 1920 when he startd 
as a retail salesman in Moberly, Mi 


held by the cooperative,” says the 
port, “assume the status of voluntx 
contributions to the capital of the 

operative, and, as in other forms 

business enterprise, additions to capiti 
are not taxable.” 

e New Agency Suggested—By way 

climax, the committee ringingly state 
that “the agricultural cooperatives wa 
originally formed as a possible mean: 
providing assistance to the independ 
small farmer who was at a marked ¢ 
advantage in his bargaining posit! 
. . . There is substantial evidence tp o 
show that the cooperative moveme! 
operates as a very successful means 
combating monopolistic concentratio! 
and, as such, is a very healthy additi 
to the American economy.” 

But the committee would see a f 
legislative changes made in governmer 
supervision of co-ops. It suggests t! 
a single agency be authorized to ke 
an eye on the co-ops; and that { 
Bureau of Internal Revenue tighten 
reserve requirements, and force th 
ops to tell who gets patronage divide! 
(so that these individuals can “izy 
checked on for tax payments). 


ritho 
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the Why Home and Industry 
lun GENERATOR OF JOBS BURN COAL 

Lie > ° 
—_ t takes the steady work of nearly half Coal powers 94% of all our railroad pepeneeg a ay ar 
fe million men to mine the coal to meet locomotives that haul America’s goods Millions of homes depend on 
—_ erica’s daily needs. And that figure to market. Bituminous a as os oy eco- 
y stato Dut a fraction of the vast number of And from coal—directly and in- — i ple 6 > sagged “ns 
‘cs weS generated by Bituminous Coal in directly—come more than 200,000 use- mb mr Atay h calthfule md — 
veans qqgpther industries, ful products, ranging from chemicals cece thes hat af evanet hemes 
end Coal makes jobs on our railroads— and medicines to fabrics, plastics, per- in the U. S. already heat with coal. 
ked (gis their biggest single item of freight. fumes, paints and fertilizers. And, when you install one of the 
ositff Coal makes jobs in our steel mila _ All this means jobs—not jobs by the | marvelously zxlisient new cokers 
ence ‘BP of coal goes into the making of thousand . .. or by the hundred thou- “satamaattal” fuel—even to the point 
=. ery ton of steel. sand... but jobs by the million! of ash removal! Clean, quiet, odor- 
ons Coal makes jobs in our utility plants Truly, our whole civilization—and less, smokeless. 
ddi it generates electricity and gas. the jobs which make that civilization —— of factories depend 

Coal makes jobs in our factories— ossible—depends on Bituminous Coal. on Bituminous Coal as the most 

J P pe available source of low-cost, de- 

» 4 foqqmost of them would have to shut down That's why anything that affects the pendable electrical energy ges 
rnmengithout the transportation, the steel, coal mie Pan — prmeieine steam power. “i 
ts tl re heat, the light and the power, that you actually burn coal or not! PE SD Se 
A - epend on coal! pe the mines, ie miners receive 
at Yes, coal generates more than 62% Brruminous Coat INstITuTE an average of over 60¢ in wages —the 
- 7 America’s electrical energy —to keep 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 


ie wheels of our industries turning. 


a0 “BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Locks and latches that stoutly 
defy brute force respond quickly 


and easily to the “open Sesame” 
of his deft touch! 

Long, specialized experience 
enables the locksmith to master 
the most intricate combinations 
and catches...and so it is in 
solving the most complicated 
problems of power linkage. 

No matter what tough prob- 
lem of transmission and con- 
trol of power you are faced with 
today, chances are the Twin Disc 
Engineers’ wide, specialized ex- 
perience (dating back 28 years) 


~ — = 
\ > / BNE I Hydraulic 
| \ Torque Converter 


\ 


“twila Disc 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
A/\ 


\ 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 
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will provide a sound solution. 
Twin Disc’s entire manufac- 
turing experience has been de- 
voted to designing, building and 
applying proved power links for 
industrial equipment and ma- 
chinery. The extensive line of 
Twin DiscClutchesand Hydrau- 
lic Drives includes models and 
sizes for nearly every industrial 
application. Write today for full 
product data and the impartial, 
qualified recommendations of 
Twin Disc Engineers. 
Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wis. 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 


Machine Tool 


IN HIS TOUCH 


Big Cigar Dez! 
Manufacturers take bad 
40 million surplus at origin, 
price minus handling, preve 
upset in wholesale mark ct. 


When leading cigar mani factug 
heard a few weeks ago that the N, 
had 224 million surplus cigars «t Norf 
and 174 million in California (enoy 
te supply civilian needs for about thy 
weeks), they had visions of cut 
prices and a topsy-turvy market for 
major brands. Now, after some yeom 
work by the Cigar Manufacturers Agg 
and its president, Ed Regensburg, ¢ 
upset has been averted via a deal y; 
the Commodity Credit Corp. wher 
the manufacturers will buy th« surpl 
cigars back. 

e Higher-Price Argument—The rep 
chase plan provides that each manuf 
turer will reacquire his own brands 
prices originally paid by the Navy, lg 
transportation and handling costs. 
parently one clincher in the deal y 
the manufacturers’ argument that 
Commodity Credit Corp. couldn't p 
sibly find any other buyers who wo 
pay prices that high or higher. Ot 
buyers, argued the manufacturers, wo 
cut-rate the cigars to get rid of ther 
hence would have to offer relativg 
lower bids in the first place. 

Another contention, made to god 
effect, was that some of the cigars Wo 
need reconditioning (due to moist 
loss) and that only the manufacture 
were equipped to do that. As it tur 
out, however, reconditioning is no1 
jor operation. The cigars were packed 
special laminated containers 
tection against salt water), are in g 
shape. 

e A Precedent?—To give the cigar st 
a doubly happy ending, OPA simultan 
ously agreed that the 40,000,000 repu 
chased smokes need not be calculat 
into Maximum Average Price quo! 
since they are not part of regular p 
duction. 

Whether the cigar deal sets any kis 
of precedent, however, is doubtful. 1! 
last official word on manufacturer 1 
purchases of surpluses (BW —Jan.264 
p88) was that goods should be sold bs 
to manufacturers only under “unusu 
circumstances,” such as danger to pu 
lic health or damage to a manufactu 
er’s name and market. At the same tin 
the Surplus Property Administrati 
(now merged with War Assets Cot 
into War Assets Administration 
jected an offer of the Lektrolite Co 
to buy back 660,000 lighter kits. Hit 
e More Sympathy—But the cigar ¢¢ 
may be indicative that the Commodi 
Credit Corp. (which handles agrici 
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5 Your Lehigh dealer is ready and able to 
give you valuable advice regarding your 


vultan You can start at once to replace your worn plans for construction, remodeling or re- 

jes loading platforms, factory floors, ramps pairs. He can tell you what type of Lehigh 

a and driveways - + + build foundations for Cement will best suit your particular re- 

ry new machines . . . carry out your new quirements . . . that concrete made with 
construction plans . . . and be ready for Lehigh Early Strength Cement can often 

; 1 the busy production days ahead. For you'll be made ready for service overnight or 

rer 1 find in concrete the right answer to most over a week-end, without interrupting busi- 
264 construction problems. ness. Why not consult him! He will be glad 

. mt And concrete made of Lehigh Cement . . . to discuss details with you at any time. 

“ there’s a special type for every need ... 

factu will give you extra years of dependable 

ie tin service, with minimum maintenance, and 

‘Ca with greater overall economy. 

nm) 3 

Cot @ ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY ° 


@ CHICAGO, ILL. 
@ SPOKANE, WASH. 


| Choice 
of Large or 
Small Cities 


: Whatever size of city 
you prefer as an industrial loca- 

tion, you'll find it in Indiana. 
| Hoosier cities rate in population 
| as follows: 


| 1,000—10,000 .. . . . 165 
10,000—25,000..... 17 
25,000—50,000... ... 13 

Over 100,000 ..... -_ 5 

) 200 


This wide range applies to com- 
munities in all parts of the State. 
For efficient decentralization . . . 
for elbow-room and recreational 
facilities for your employees... 
for excellent power and transpor- 
tation services . . . the city tailor- 
made to your industrial prefer- 
ences is right here in Indiana. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


ote 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ..... DEPT. B-7 


STATE HOUSE ¢« INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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tural surpluses of all types) is more sym- 
pathetic to manufacturers than other 
agencies in the excess-property field. In 
part, this is due to the fact that CCC’s 
surpluses are more or less perishable. 
That makes it easier for manufacturers 
to argue—and CCC to agree—that the 
goods should be reconditioned. 


Sheerer Nylons 


Trend to cobweb-like hose 
will continue. Delivery date for 
20-denier product already set 
by one manufacturer. 


One problem that has plagued manu- 
facturers of women’s hosiery ever since 
the advent of long-wearing nylon yarn is 
what other industries might term the 
obsolescence factor. Accordingly, the 
industry consistently cultivated the de- 
mand for ultrasheer hosiery that could 
be relied on to help remedy this condi- 


tion. Postwar nylon hose 
continue this trend. 

e Back to 20 Denier—Las: 
Gotham Hosiery Co. led 
nouncing that it will resum 
of 20-denier nylon hosiery al 
These cobweb-like hose, 
claimed to be almost as she 
thread silk stocking, were « 
ning to appear on the mark 
industry’s supply of nylon \ 
in 1942. (The finest nylon 
sold on a wide scale were 30 


In the same breath Goths 


nounced that three other n 
ings will soon be availab 
glamour-conscious buyers: 


are Gotham “adjustable” 
extra-long hose constructed s 


be gartered anywhere within about 


of the top. This is Gotham’s 


the problem of proper stocking | 
after a study of 4,000 pairs of legs fy 
to yield any scientific conclusion; ; 


NAUTICAL RETAILING 


Two New York City department 
stores staged competitive boat shows 
this week. R. H. Macy, with its affili- 
ated L. Bamberger & Co., announced 
(right) the addition of Higgins boats 
to its line of pleasure craft with a 
Higgins display in an armory. The 
newcomers ranged from a 15-ft. 
molded plywood duckboat at $145 to 
a 26-ft. PT moter cruiser at $4,600— 
prices f.0.b. New Orleans. Hearns put 
on its display (below), a permanent 
one, in a building formerly used as a 
warehouse, showed everything from 
canoes to sloops—all made by nation- 
ally known manufacturers. 


Macy’s and Bambersers 
Dramatic Higgins Boat Sho 


top 


(patterned) mesh retailing for $| 43 
out-size nylon with cotton top, 
run-proof nylon for $1.65. Now; 
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TWIST FOR MERCY MISSIONS 


ocked with drug supplies and emergency cquipment—even a plastic lung—a 
| Aircraft Model 47 helicopter (above) will see service as a rescue ship this 
mmer for United Rexall Drug Co. The two-place 47 claims title as the first 
licopter to be sold commercially (BW—Mar.16'46,p24), is said to have 
tered 100 m.p.h. in test flights. Rexall will quarter the ship on the roof of its 
y Los Angeles building (BW—Dec.1’45,p28). While concentrating on 
ring out 47s, Bell is also testing a five-place helicopter, Model 42. 


average stocking length required. 
silk Again—Incidentally, 1,600 bales 
sik held by the government since 
4] were recently purchased by the 
siery industry and will be made into 
proximately 80,000 to 90,000 dozen 
1s of stockings per month for three 
paths, to retail at about $5 a pair. 


hosen Outlets 


Aiming at increased sales, 
oty begins selective distribu- 
on by dropping 2,700 of its 
ew York drug accounts. 


In the highly competitive drug-toi- 
ty field, manufacturers generally cater 
any retailer who will sell as much as 
bottle of aspirin or one box of 
bwder.. Hence the eyes of the drug 
atemity last week were on Coty, Inc., 
hen it bravely launched a policy of 
lective and intensive distribution as 
it of its long-range program to double 
retail sales. 
As of Apr. 15, Coty’s wholesalers 
tre instructed to supply only the 1,300 
ug stores which Coty had selected 


it of its existing 4,000 drug accounts 


the New York area. 
Accounts Screened—The drug store 


ttlets had been chosen after an inten- 


survey evaluating every store as to 
tation, traffic, the size and importance 
its soda fountain department, size 
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and importance of its cosmetic depart- 
ment, number of cosmetic salesgirls, and 
agency lines carried. Within the next 
two and a half years Coty drug store 
accounts all over the country will be 
similarly screened. 

In answer to inquiries, Coty’s vice- 

president in charge of sales, Jean Des- 
pres, maintained that (1) the step is 
not revolutionary but merely a resump- 
tion of Coty’s war-interrupted program 
of selective distribution in all types of 
retail stores, (2) that it is not exclu- 
sive, since even druggists located on 
opposite corners of the same intersec- 
tion will be included as long as each 
qualifies, and (3) that it is not discrim- 
inatory since any drug store may par- 
ticipate as long as it meets Coty’s re- 
quirements. 
e Basic Agreement—The nub of these 
requirements is a “memorandum of 
mutual agreement” in which the drug 
store operator agrees, among other 
things, to provide display space of at 
least four Jecives, each 4 ft. long, cx- 
clusively for Coty products, and to 
stock a minimum inventory of Coty 
products amounting to $177.14 net 
wholesale, this to be automatically re- 
plenished by the wholesaler’s salesmen 
as stock is sold. 

Well aware that merely restricting 
the number of its retailers and increas- 
ing their inventories will not auto- 
matically boost sales, Coty is planning 
extensive merchandising helps, one of 
which is a school for dealers in the art 
of selling Coty cosmetics. 
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Vahvations 


Property Records 
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Tried batting your files 


When you've tried every sort of “expert” 
—from well-meaning file clerks to 
Registered Witch Doctors—and still you 
suffer delay and frustration through 
losing important business information in 
the mazes of old-fashioned files... send 
for the man who can banish your troubles, 
as simply as waving his hand. Send for— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR, EXPEDITER, O. D.’ 
His titlke—Doctor of Offices—reveals his 
mission in life . . . to make the complex 
things simple, and make the simple 


with cheese? 


easier than ever. If you have filing 
troubles, he has the answer—not another 
file but a “finding system" that protects 
valuable records but also brings them in- 
stantly to hand when they're wanted. 
Ask Mr. Expediter to tell you about 
Wabash indexing systems and Art Metal 
“finding” equipment. And ask for a copy 
of his “Office Standards and Planning 
Book.”” The book is free—and so are 
his services. Simply call your local Art 
Metal dealer or write Art Metal Con- 


struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


* WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Art Metal 


Jamestown. New York 
U.S.A, 


FTC ACCUSES FOOD CHAIN JS 


t 
Still pressing its drive into fd $3 
field (BW —Apr.6'46,p88), the <q... TE 
Trade Commission this week “ ample 
the immensely successful Indc. -y¢,,.qme™- 
Grocers Alliance Distributing ( ,.. mr ends 
gest voluntary grocery chain (4 -(j) .jggeuch ¢ 
tail affiliates), with violation ¢ 4. gmporsuit: 
brokerage section of the Robin y-p,.me@ti0 
man Act. “BBevoted 
FTC contends that LGA, y,qm!% 
the Grocers Co. (which owns S Bibooks 6 
I.G.A.’s capitalization), and four mey, 
ber wholesalers have been accepting. 5. 


brokerage fees from suppliers “withoy 
rendering any brokerage or othe: serio, COM 
to the sellers.” Four suppliers |ikewisd andins 
were accused of paying I.G.A. broke, oa 
age: Jersey Cereal Co., Stokely Bro; punce¢ 
Dean Milk Co., and Cupples C ; Tele 

The complaint charges that the ,\ggeans™m! 
legedly fictitious brokerage am ounte plor tel 
to $557,026 in 1937 and $346,667 iggpetween 
1944. In the FTC’s opinion, passage p> ® 
the Robinson-Patman Act made jitigapble ( 
difference to I.G.A. which still cop Jack at 


tinued to get brokerage allowances. Supgmequem 
posedly, I.G.A.’s sole nod in the direqgmpns Ste 
tion of the R-P law was that I.G.A. disgust bar 
continued distributing the brokeraz atil m 
to its members directly, and _ insteagiY to 


adopted a system of indirect paymenqme’Y 5% 
These payments were made in the forgo? 5! 
of advertising allowances, amounting t Life 1 
$250,000 in 1944, and special stooges edi 


dividends. ¢ arm 


nanent 
BOOK OUTLOOK ROSY te 
n posta 


The book trade can read with satisfac 
tion the conclusions of a survey spon 
sored by the Book Manufacturers’ In 
stitute that “everything . .°. points t 


bg rate 
hite pa 
ext Oc 


a long term gain in the reading, an more 
therefore the purchasing, of books.” U 
e . ‘ 


Based on 4,000 interviews, the in 
quiry was conducted by the Psych 
logical Corp. in conjunction with th 
Hopf Institute of Management, and th 
final study is now being issued in bool 
form (People and Books). Its chic 
conclusion is that reading is primariggpth $1! 
influenced by education—and, to som Inflati 
extent, by income or socioeconomiggpntests 


status—and that the future therefore ig@gek wit 
sosv. merical 


Bigges 
onclude 
: Gamt 
lu 


th $1 


About 94% of all books apparentigm! get 
are read by 50% of the populationgged We 
This group borrows 57% of its booksfmend wil 
buys 31%, gets 11% as gifts. Principa icky on 


mance 
The E 
bg amo 
d user 


places of purchase are book stores (32% 
of “active” readers acquired their la 
book there), book clubs (22%), an 
department stores (12%). 

Among books most recently read 
the total sample, 58% were fictior 
37% nonfiction. Nonfiction seems like 
to show appreciable gains in the futur 
however. So also book sets and children 5. 
books. etropol 


Only 13% of the books last read ban of 1) 
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active” readers were in the 25¢ class 
best number (52%) were in the $1 
» $3 class. 

The survey notes that there is still 
ample opportunity” for book promo- 
bon, For the population currently 
nends an estimated twelve times as 
wych of its leisure per day with rival 
ursuits as it spends reading books. 
jdio listening gets 49% of the time 
eyoted to these activities, newspapers 
1%, movies and magazines 11% each, 
oks 8%. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, out- 
sanding exponent of high frequency 
jor television, this week jubilantly an- 
ounced that, with American Telephone 
- Telegraph Co., it had successfully 
ransmitted wide-band, high-frequency 
lor television images over coaxial cable 
etween New York and Washington. 
BS said this successful use of coaxial 
sble (originally laid for narrow-band, 
lack and white signals in the lower 
equencies) brings color television a 
mg step nearer, and knocks down the 
yst barrier to color for network use. 
jatil now it has been thought neces- 
py to use a special cable, or radio 
ay stations, for ultra-high color tele- 
sion signals. 

Life magazine will convert its over- 
4s edition, which it has issued for 
e armed forces since 1943, to a per- 
nent export fortnightly magazine, 
fective July 22. Subscription price will 
pnge from $4.50 to $6.50, depending 
n postal rates. The single-time advertis- 
ng rate is now $1,800 per black-and- 
hite page, but will be raised to $2,500 
att October. Initial distribution will 
-more than 150,000 copies in more 
an 70 countries. None will be sold in 
e U. §., Canada, Alaska, or Hawaii. 
Biggest national advertiser in 1945, 
pncludes Advertising Age, was Procter 
; Gamble which paid $23,345,582 for 
5 plugging. General Motors was next 
ith $15,616,138; Lever Bros. third 
ith $15,013,527. 

Inflation of prize money in radio 
ntests seems to have reached a new 
ak with Wildroot’s latest contest via 
ierican Broadcasting Co. The winner 
ill get $1,000 plus a portable radio; 
d Woody Herman and his entire 
pnd will be flown to the home of the 
icky one for a night’s command per- 
mance, 

The Bureau of Standards jis circulat- 
lg among manufacturers, distributors, 
d users a recommended commercial 
ndard for girls’ ready-made apparel in 
he 7-to-1 4-size range. 

“Basic data sheets” such as the Cen- 
is Bureau already-has prepared for all 
S. counties are now’ available for 
etropolitan districts having a popula- 
m of 100,000 or more in 1940. 
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Introducing 
a new product? 


Do it better...faster...with 
RCA Sound Film Projectors 


If you’re planning to market a new 
product, chances are you'll have to 
start a sales training program from 
scratch. For old-timers and rookies 
alike need expert basic training. 


By far the easiest and quickest way 
to brief your staff on a new line is to 
dramatize its sales story with RCA 
Sound Film Projectors. With sound 
movies, sales and engineering ex- 
perts can demonstrate through sight 
and sound the best features of your 
new product... and share firsthand 
their specialized knowledge with 
your entire field selling staff. 


Not only your salesmen, but those 
of your distributors and dealers as 
well, can be taught the most skillful 
way to present and sell your new 
product in this way. 

By capturing both visual and aural 
attention, sound movies enable audi- 
ences to learn more and remember 
longer. In fact, it has been shown 


16mm PROJECTORS 


that personnel trained with sound 
film /earn as much as 40% faster, re- 
tain as much as 30% more, than groups 
taught by ordinary methods. 


RCA’s 16mm Sound Film Projector 
—with its brilliant illumination and 
true sound reproduction—can make 
your training program easier, faster, 
much more effective. It is simple to 
operate, easy to maintain. 


For additional information, write 
Dept. 21-D, 16mm Projectors, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SNGCINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, HM. J. 
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SEE ANY WINGS 


You should. I’ve got ‘em! You 
must have noticed that since I 
suggested Eaton’s Berkshire Air 
Mail Papers with the airmail de- 
sign on sheets as well as envel- 
opes, your airmail letters get 
preferred attention! 


Wings mean SPEED, too. And that’s 
another thing I’ve got since you 
let me order Eaton’s Corrasable 

Bond that erases without a trace! 


Secretaries! Send for Baton’s invaluable 
little book - "The Perfect Secretary." 
Write: Eaton Paper Corp., Dept. B-4 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 
ge» Typewriter Papers 
ee PITTSFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL USE 


NATIONAL 


Premium 


BEER 


LABOR 
Rail Unions Ask New Award 


Leaders of 15 nonoperating groups demand full 30¢ wag, 
increase as arbitrators recommend 16¢ boost. Higher-paid brothe, 
hoods may follow suit. Federal panel supports dual pay systen 


The stage was being set this week a statute which some groups i 
for what promises to be the biggest of Congress want to use as 
test the Railway Labor Act has ever for labor legislation covering ; 
had to meet. The last of the recom-  try—the unions’ new demands 
mendations for new wage scales for rai] taken seriously and processed 
employees had been made (they called mediation, fact-finding, or, if a 
for a 16¢-an-hour boost for engineers to the parties, arbitration. The pr 
and trainmen) and union dissatisfaction has never failed to yield some « 
was flaming hot. sions to the unions’ end; if thie { 

Decisions of government arbitration 14¢ additional is not forthcoming, no: 
boards, operating under Railway Labor ing can prevent the unions { 
Act provisions, already had awarded the _voking the machinery a third, a { 
16¢ to 1,300,000 workers in 18 unions. a fifth, or a hundredth time. If } 
Fifteen of these immediately protested union leaders in the railroad field | 
that the award—which they were com- their way, either the Railway Labor 4 
mitted to accept— was 14¢ short of what _ processes will yield a full 30¢-an-1 
they were entitled to (BW —Apr.6’46, _ wage increase or there will be a nat 
pl03). They submitted new demands rail strike. 
for additional 14¢ increases. ‘The other In recommending 16¢ an hour { 
three brotherhoods—of higher-paid fire- the 293,000 engineers and train 
men and enginemen, conductors, and _ last week, the fact-finders justified t 
switchmen—withheld comment on the award by saying that (1) to recomn 
16¢ award. But in these groups, and any other figure would have upset t 
among engineers and trainmen, senti- prior arbitration decision reached in ; 
ment was strong for following the lead cordance with the National Mediat 
of the 15 nonoperating unions. Board railroad labor dispute machi 
e Repeater Process—Under the law reg- and that (2) since the enginccrs 
ulating labor relations on the railroads— trainmen had already had inc 


IT TRIMS AS IT DIGS AS IT MOVES 


* un 

Digging small irrigation canals was once essentially a hand job. Today, ab 
many-toothed monster that excavates and trims ditches all in one operat] 
lumbers along the sand on the Yuma Mesa division of the Gila project, Aj rt 
< 


zona. A double conical drum above with knives conforming to the shape ¢ 
the canal cuts into a compacted embankment, leaves a neat trimmed chanv 
ready for lining. The machine is built by Macco Construction Co., Oak!an 
Calif., and powered by a crawler-mounted International engine. An acjus 


Ste 


able frame permits depth of the cut to be varied up to 5 ft., top width to | 
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HAT OUR ARKA OFFERS INDUSTRY... 


f- COOPERATIVE... EFFICIENT 


. Mehweys hoak my by —— 

ets the area. Depend. 

able and fast rail and air lines connect with all 
parts of the country. 

* CLIMATE Here there is a healthful climate with- 
out excessive heat in summer, and with mil 
pleasant winters. Truly, desirable weather the 
year round. 


* GOVERNMENT Our local governments are effi- 
cient and pro sive. They are icularly re- 


* MARKETS Our people are among the most pros- 
gorges of the a Seqveys show aa qneniere 
uying power here—and a growing dema ‘O! 
all kinds of goods. 
* NATURAL RESOURCES are tremendous. Forest 
ucts, minerals, agricultural products, clays— 
all are being actively devel Mew resour- 
vi 


. 


* FINANCIAL In this area there are beahing 
houses and financial organizations - oy an 
willing to cooperate in every way in the prog- 
ress and development of this section. " 

* LIVING CONDITIONS This isa land of comfort- 

dav, able homes and comfortable living. Educational 


‘ advantages are of the best, both in the lower 

ratio! grades and in institutions of higher lageuiag. 
. Recreational opportunities are unexcelled. 

t, AUER 4 PLENTY OF POWER There has never been a 

pe a shortage of electric power on the lines of this 


© . Here power ie, . 
ne plone ~peedeced by atax-paying, business- 
am managed company. 


k land 
t [just 


speae ce projects for the betterment of 
area. 


Manpower - 


HE manpower of this area is more than ninety-nine per 
cent native-born. These workers honor the American tra- 
dition of honest work for honest pay—they believe in indus- 
trial fair play, and progress through their own talents and 
ability. They are intelligent, efficient, and cooperative. That 
the manpower of this section is one ofits greatest assets was 
emphatically proved in our war production record. It will be 
even more conclusively shown in the years ahead. 

This area has many advantages industry cannot afford to 
overlook in making plans for the future. We have assisted 
many industries, large and small, in finding satisfactory loca- 
tions in the Carolinas, and will be glad to help you—with- 
out obligation. 

Write Carolina Power and Light Company, Development 
Department, Raleigh, North Carolina, for any specific infor- 
mation desired. 


Lower cost of production—greater profits for the owner— 
Moro take-home pay for the worker—in the Carolinas. 


15 tt 


(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 
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O™ MAN on a fork truck can handle a 
palletized load in a fraction of the 
time it formerly took to do the same job 
by old-fashioned muscle methods. 

But time isn’t the only thing you save 
through Palletized Loading. Lower hand- 
ling and loading costs mean bigger profits 
— perhaps an edge on competition. Break- 
age, accidents and transit delays are prac- 
tically eliminated. Valuable shipping space 
is utilized to the Nth degree. 

Sullivan Pallets are designed to meet 
your specific needs .. . engineered to exact 


specifications for greatest efficiency and 
lowest per unit cost. If you have a loading 
or handling problem, write for the assis- 
tance of a Sullivan trouble shooter—with- 
out obligation. 


TO MEASURE FOR 
YOUR PRODUCTS 


Sullivan Pallets are 
designed for the best 
handling of your 
own products... 
made to exact speci- 
fications from hard 
or soft woods, ac- 
cording to your 
particular needs. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


S... 


Sues for Presidency 


Texas is sure busit 
everywhere will follow a c: 
in Dallas federal court in 
a returning veteran, once 
poration president, is suin; 
instatement to that positio: 
the terms of the Selective 
Act. ; 
© Scbe J. Houghton, Jr., pi 
of the Texas State Life In 
Co. when he entered the A 
1942, filed the suit nam 
company as defendant. 

The former Army colon 
that he be reinstated or given. 
position of like status and puy. Hi 
also seeks damages, saying that | 
was denied his job when ! 
tendered his services after 
ing to civilian life. 

e The petition says that 
Houghton received notice t 
port for active duty wit! 
Army he was granted a Ic 
absence by the company. 

President of the compan 
Glen B. Smith, whose salary i 
ported to be $9,000 per 
Houghton was making $4, 
a year when he entered the 
Army. 


amounting to 15% between 194! ; 
1943, the 16¢ recommendation \ 
on an average, bring the total perc 
age raise since 1941 to approximat 
the 33% allowable under the pres 
“cost of living” formula. 
@ Judgment Is Deferred—Brothierh 
spokesmen were critical of the fact-fi 
ers’ use of the arbitration decision, qu 
tioning also whether the recommen 
tion actually was for the maximun 
lowable under the wage stabilizati 
program. 

The federal panel considered 
brotherhoods’ 44 so-called “feather 
ding’”’ demands against the carricrs ( 
—Feb.23’46,p100), as well as the « 
ployers’ 29 proposals for working 
changes, but referred most of 
back to further negotiations betws 
the parties. The extreme nature of 
demands, the panel reported, indica 
that they were drawn specificall; 
bargaining purposes. 

But it gave its support to the oft 
criticized dual pay system—under wii 
employees are paid on a basis both 
the hours worked and of thc 
traveled—as “analogous to a piccewHs 
or incentive wage system” and 4 
“distinct financial advantage to | ves 
carriers and employees.” , 
e The Recommendations—Some 0! Gt « Pp 
brotherhoods’ proposals were supp0 TING 
by panel recommendations. The 
favored increasing the pay of e1 
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erything in Piping Materials 
eee for a Brewery, for example 


sno magic to making good beer!... 
ay brewer. The main essentials are 
e raw materials, dependable equip- 
and precise control of processes. 
is puts a lot of responsibility on pip- 
a prime reason for standardizing on 
» materials. Then look how specify- 
buying, and installing are simplified. 


oper selection for every service is 
ed by the world’s greatest line of 
ng equipment—brass, iron, and steel. 
order to the Crane Branch or Whole- 
covers everything—valves, fittings, 
accessories, and fabricated piping. 


divided responsibility for materials 

s get the best installations. Uniform 0 
quality in every part assures uniform 

adability throughout piping systems. 

. maintenance or new piping installa- 

_in breweries as in all other industries, 

way advantage of Crane service means : 

ed piping costs... atimely advantage 

ep in mind. 


ANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches | 
| bolesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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Ted 
itherb 
ers (B 
the ¢ 
no (Right) TOPS FOR TOUGH THROTTLING 
ar SERVICES—Crane No. 212 P Brass Globe 
Valves with plug type disc. Wide seating 
surfaces of Nickel Alloy disc and Exelloy 
seat ring give these valves unusual resist- 
ance to all damaging effects in service. 
Ideal for throttling, for soot blower, blow- 
off, boiler feed, drip, and drain lines. Rated 
at 200 pounds steam, 450° F. See Crane 
7 Catalog, page 36. 


ma “ERYTH/NG FROM 
id as ve re 
to b Bs ; . a 7 

VES « FITTINGS & 
e of TE * PLUMBING 
DY ABTING « PUMPS 
+: 


FOR EVERY P/P/NG SYSTEM 


and motormen on electric cars as addi- 
tional motorized units are operated. It 
urged an increase in pay differentials 
between yard foremen and yard train- 
men from the present 52¢ to 85¢, and 
recommended also that engineers and 
firemen should not be required to throw 
switches or act as flagmen except on 
their own trains and when no one else 
is available. It favored separate pay- 
ment for “held-away-from-home” time 
and service time. And it recommended 
that the carriers furnish watches at cost 
to engine, train, and yard service em- 
ployees and assume the expense of clean- 
ing and repairs, and that carriers and 
employees share equally in the cost of 
furnishing and maintaiming employees’ 
uniforms. 

Cost of the 16¢ hourly increase was 
estimated at $619,000,000 for 1946. 
Carriers already have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a 25% 
increase in freight rates to offset this 
increase in labor costs and other higher 
operating expenses (BW —Apr.20'46, 
p9). 


Strike One 


American Baseball Guild, 
new independent union, claims 
good start in organizing pros. 
Bargaining rights demanded. 


The old question of whether unions 
and collective bargaining have anything 
to offer employees whose jobs depend 
entirely upon individual abilities flared 
hot again fast week after announcement 
that an independent union of profes- 
sional baseball players—the American 
Baseball Guild—had been chartered in 
Boston. 

e Big League Campaign—The argument 
already was seething over efforts, par- 
ticularly by C.1.0., to sign up indus- 
trial engineering, research, and labora- 
tory personnel, but the baseball union 
announcement—with its sports page 
drama—brought the question into the 
open. A.F.L., having stage, screen, and 


radio artists’ guilds, and C.! 0. 
its newspapermen’s guild ai! tes 
cians’ unions, hurried to gi\ 
and thus far independent y« 
blessings. 

The new union claimed 
memberships in ten major | 
a majority in four or five N 
American League outfits, ay 
many” members in minor Jc. 
ganizing work started during | 
spring training season, an 
pressed, according to the inion 
several “big name” players wh 
serving without pay and wit! 
fying themselves as organi: 
major leagues. 
e Objectives—Spokesman fo: the ; 
group is Robert Murphy, 35, , 
spoken Harvard graduate anc a fon 
athlete, now a labor relations 
Murphy’s papers of registrati 1 
guild cited as objectives: (1) freedon 
contract for players—the right to ¢ 
annually with which club they w9 
sign a playing contract; (2) a per 
age of receipts for the player sold 


Its first big postwar test behind 


is looking southward. Next week it 


in an Atlanta office building from 


drive in steel, and “Operation Dixie” 
will be under way. 

eA Second “Invasion”—Operation 
Dixie will pit 200 special organizers, 


unionization southern industry has 
erected. 
The C.1.O. is seeking 1,500,000 


new members in the eleven original 


carpetbaggers. Seven industries will 
be the targets of concentration: pulp, 
paper, and lumber products; cotton 
textiles; men’s clothing; citrus fruit 


ble packing; and chemicals. 

e The Political Implications—Beyond 
strengthening its hand in southern 
labor relations, the C.1.O. envisions 
other benefits—but talks softly about 
them—from organizing southern 
wage earners. Just as the political 


it, as industry busied itself adjusting 
to the new and higher wage levels 
(BW—Apr.20'46,p100), the C.1.O. 


will open general staff headquarters 


which will be directed the biggest 
organizing campaign since the 1937 


in addition to those already working 
for C.1.O. affiliates below the Mason- 
Dixon Line, a fund of $1,000,000, 
and the seasoned organizing talents 
of Van A. Bittner, who will be its 
head, against whatever barriers to 


Confederate states and some south- 
ern spokesmen are already referring 
to it as the second invasion of the 


products; furniture; meat and vegeta- 


CJ.O. Launches Organizing Drive, “Operation Dixie’ 


character of West Virginia changed 
once its coal miners were unionized, 
so, too, the politics of the South can 
be expected to be different if such 
open shop states as Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina become 
union. strongholds. To effect that 
change is one of the C.1.O.’s im- 
portant objectives. 

Bittner, who directed the C.1.0.’s 
drive in steel in the territory stretch- 
ing from Cleveland to the West 
Coast, will shun the political aspects 
of the southern membership drive. 
Shrewd and single-minded, he knows 


Hillman and Bittner 


that one of his big assets in bossing 
Operation Dixie is the fact that no 
one can pin a Red label on him and 
make it stick. 

C.1.0. chief Philip Murray, who 
also understands that there will be 
enough problems in the southem 
drive without giving opponents 
grounds for charging Communist, 
has given his lieutenant a free hand. 
@ P.A.C, Is Partner—Bittner took ad- 
vantage of it last week by repudiating 
the support of a left-wing organiza- 
tion formed in Harlem under the 
name, “Help Organize the South.” 

Effecting political changes in those 

states which send some of the 
C.1.0.’s bitterest enemies to Wash- 
ington will be left to Sidney Hillman 
chairman of the C.I.O.’s Politica 
Action Committee. He and his 
P.A.C. are the silent partners in 
Operation Dixie. 
e Out for Scalps—The P.A.C., it 
strength resting on C.1.O. member 
ship, has already claimed credit for 
retiring Martin Dies of Texas and 
Joseph Starnes of Alabama from 
Congress. Ready to move in behind 
Bittner, it wants the political scalp 
of “every poll tax congressman and 
senator” who ever looked crosscyed 
at the OPA or made an uncompli 
mentary reference to the Nationa 
Labor Relations Act. 

Operation Dixie may turn out te 
be the biggest thing that’s happene¢ 
to the South since 1865. 
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70 YOU. 


FAST AS THEY ROLL OFF 


if they’re shipped by truck— 


THE FACTORY LINE! 


You'll get those badly needed tires sooner! 


USHING tires—or radios or refrigerators— 
into your hands is more than a production 
problem. It’s a delivery problem, too! 
Manufacturers who ship by truck get the goods 
to consumers first ... at the peak of pent-up de- 
mand. Retailers who specify “Ship by Truck” 
get goods in their shop, ready to sell—way ahead 
of competition. That’s because modern truck 
transport is often faster than the U.S. Mails—even 
on long hauls! Goods roll direct —without delay, 


saves time ... it saves money too. There's less 
reloading. Less crating. Less handling. Less break- 
age. Less chance of loss. 

With pressure for deliveries what it is today, 
manufacturers, farmers, wholesalers, and retailers 
can’t afford to miss the extra advantages of speed, 
safety, flexibility and over-all economy that only 
trucks can offer. Make your own investigation of 
how trucks can help you... or write to your State 
Trucking Association... affiliated with ATA. 


from the factory to point of sale. con 


7/ wt AMERICAN TRUCKING woustev 


Modern truck transport not only 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


you cet THINGS FASTER _sy truck 


Q: 

How can we make 
this new product 
without adding 
to our plant? 


No matter what your product, or what phase of production is slowing you up, 
you can get, here — in the Taft-Peirce Contract Manufacturing Division — the 
latitude, the elbow-room, the men, the machines, and the speed you need. And that 
goes for anything from a single tool or part, to complete mechanisms, or machines. 
No job is too large, too small, too fussy, too easy, or too far afield. For Taft- 
Peirce Contract Engineers are experienced in almost every field of industry. You 
may see this for yourself, within 20 minutes reading time, by sending for the 
illustrated brochure: ‘* Take It To Taft-Peirce."’ For your copy, address: The Taft- 


A: 


TAKE IT TO 


TAFT-PEIRCE 


Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


.. » for engineering, tooling, contract manufacturing: 
TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


Robert Murphy, labor relations coun. 
sellor, has stirred baseball circles by 
announcing creation of a union for 
major league players. 


traded; (3) security, insurance, bonus, 
and other welfare payments; and, im- 
portantly, (4) a requirement that dis 
putes between players and management 
regarding salary and other conditions 
of employment should be subjected to 
collective bargaining. 

This latter proposal, particularly, 
raised a storm of criticism. Clark C 
Griffith, president of the American 
League, gruffly wrote the new venture 
off with the comment that it “can’t be 
done,” that present every-man-for-him- 
self bargaining will stick as long as sala- 
ries vary from the rookies’ $4,500 to the 
$40,000 or more paid to stars. 
eTo Demand Conferences—Griffith 
also argued that players already bargain 
individually for shares in sales prices, get 
benuses for good reasons, and are “well 
cared for” as far as insurance and wel- 
fare payments are concerned. He con- 
tended that the freedom of contract 
demand would wreck baseball by clim- 
inating the present contract reserve 
clause which permits a club to hold 
players from year to year, as they de- 
velop. Elimination, he said, would lead 
to concentration of all top players on 
several teams backed by the biggest 
bankrolls. 

Murphy insists ball players’ grievances 
are too real to be deflated by owners’ 
repugnance to unionism. He expects 
to demand conferences with club own- 
ers soon. 


C. OF C. HELD UNFAIR 


Despite an adverse U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision in the Amer: 
can Pearl Button Co. case last yea! 
(BW—Jun.2’45,p100), the National L 
bor Relations Board still holds that its 
jurisdiction in unfair labor practice cass 
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jirect agents, to any organization or in- 


ranizing work. 

° Thus last week NLRB held three 
Sparta (Tenn.) companies—the Mylan 
{fe. Co., the Mylan-Sparta Co., Inc., 
wn Mylan Mfg. Co., Inc.—and the 


pf Commerce to be jointly guilty of an 
nfair labor practice for “interfering 
with, restraining, or coercing” Mylan 
mployees in their rights to self-organi- 
vation in unions. 

Atrial examiner found that the cham- 
ber of commerce had set up a labor 
cations committee to “represent” My- 
lan employees. The companies then 
pficially “recognized” the committee 
bs representative of the employees, a 
tep which the examiner said was taken 
in an effort to keep the United Con- 
traction Workers, branch of the 
Jnited Mine Workers (A.F.L.), out of 
he Mylan enterprises. 

The chamber of commerce was or- 
Jered to discontinue its activities at 
fylan. 

Management in addition was ordered 
o stop surveillance of union activities, 
stop working with the chamber or any 
ther group for violating the National 
abor Relations (Wagner) Act, and 
top attempting to force U.C.W. to 
ave Sparta. It was instructed to offer 
back pay to seven employees laid off 
or union activities. 

Three individuals also were named 
n connection with the NLRB’s cease 
pnd desist order, likewise were ordered 
0 discontinue their activities and pub- 
sh compliance notices. 


Partial Answer 


NWSS finally takes a stand 
’n employers’ right to return to 
942 wage-premium policy, but 
is terms need definition. 


After ducking the: issue for months, 
he National Wage Stabilization Board 
us finally taken a position on the rights 
tt employers to reinstitute previous 
age practices after being relieved of 
‘tain requirements of wartime Execu- 
ve Order 9240 and the Walsh-Healey 
public contracts act. 

The decision, voted by a public- 
ndustry majority over labor member 
position, is contained in two resolu- 
ons which are not too clear and may 
be subject to clarification. The resolu- 
bons seem to absolve employers who 
ted on their own hook “within a rea- 
nable period” after V-J Day, but do 
ot give any answer to employers who 
aited for clarification of the whole 
uestion and may not want to act now 
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-stends beyond management and _ its 


jiyiduals who interfere in union or- 


Sparta-White County (‘Tenn.) Chamber 


HERE IS THE 
MOST REVOLUTIONARY 


AID 


SINCE THE TYPEWRITER 


This compoct electronic 
recorder (114%4" x10" x 8”) 
records your voice on 
flexible disc with live- 
voice clarity. 


This microphone placed on 
your desk picks up your voice, 
leaves your hands free. 


1. You speak into an inconspicuous 
microphone. Set it on your desk or hold 
it in your hand. You are not tied down 
to the machine. It even records your 
office conferences, and does a swell job 
of authorized telephone recordings. 


2. Electronic transcription gives natu- 
ral voice reproduction. Secretary hears 
exactly what you say. No hisses, no 
mumbling, no mushiness. Easy on your 
secretary's nerves. 


3. No annoying headphones neces- 
sary. Soft speaker at secretary’s side 
projects your dictation in natural voice, 
yet does not disturb others. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


Takes dictation and re- 
peats it to your secretary 


© MORE CLEARLY 
© MORE EASILY 
© AT LOWER COST 


4. Your dictation permanently 
recorded on wafer-thin, flexible, non- 
breakable, inexpensive, plastic discs. 
Can be mailed in an envelope. Can be 
filed like a letter. 


5. No“processing” equipment needed. 
No record storage or breakage. The 
SoundScriber system insures absolute 
simplicity. 

6. Costs less to buy and less to operate 


than other types of office dictating 
systems—and does a better job. 


SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment helps you get things done 
at top speed and efficiency, at lower 
cost. Secretaries praise it. 


THOUSANDS IN USE—THOUSANDS OF USES 
Typical case histories of thousands of SoundScriber users read like fiction. The 
efficiency, versatility and simplicity of the SoundScriber makes it a valuable 
business tool in any office. Get all the facts now on how SoundScriber can save 


you time and money. 


/SOUND/CRIBE : 


LOO ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B-30,New Haven 11, Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 


Copyright 1946 
The SoundScriber Corp. 


Trade Mork 
FIRST electronic dictating system 


FIRST in disc dictation 
FIRST in cutting dictating costs 


TITLE 


The SoundSeriber story | ~“*™? 

fills a book —well worth ~ 

reading. Write foritnow. ee" 
ADDRESS 


95 


i 


VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS ARE 


This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


-by the makers of the famous VENUS Pens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 


% 


or in the future. “Reasonable period” 
is not defined. . 

¢ Background—The issue is of consid- 
erable importance to many employers 
who held war contracts. Executive Order 
9240, effective Oct. 1, 1942, banned 
premium pay for Saturday and Sunday 
work as such in war plants, but required 
double time for the seventh day worked 
in a work-week and time and one-half 
for work on six specified holidays. It per- 
mitted time and one-half on the sixth 
day of the week where it was required 
by a union contract, and this provision 
was ordered into many contracts by the 
National War Labor Board. 

Last Aug. 21 President Truman re- 

voked the order, a move which imme- 
diately raised some interesting ques- 
tions. Was this a license to employers 
to discontinue the premium payments? 
Would such action, soneailly consid- 
ered a wage reduction, be in conflict 
with the wage stabilization act? If so, 
was discontinuance of the overtime 
and holiday premiums approvable? If 
not, what was the significance of the 
President’s revocation of the order? 
e What’s Reasonable?—The decision of 
NWSSB is that an employer will not be 
decreasing or increasing wages if, “with- 
in a reasonable period after Aug. 21, 
1945,” he discontinues premium pay 
practices which were mandatory under 
Executive Order 9240 and reverts to the 
practices which the employer had in 
effect on Sept. 9, 1942, the date the 
late President Roosevelt signed the 
order. This would apply to seventh-day 
and holiday payments, but not to time 
and one-half on the sixth day. 

What is a reasonable period after 
Aug. 21? A curbstene opinion from 
NWSB is that certainly it would not 
go beyond the date of the board’s deci- 
sion—Apr. 15. Unanswered is what hap- 
pens to employers who have been await- 
ing NWSB action on their application 
before discontinuing the premium pay- 
ments. Employers seeking approval now 
are not likely to get it. 


e Public Contract Act—On the other , 


hand, there are employers whose pre- 
mium payments were more liberal prior 
to issuance of Executive Order 9240. 
They probably will be paying time and 
one-half on Saturdays and double time 
on Sundays. 

NWSB took a similar position in 
regard to overtime payments under the 
Walsh-Healey act, which requires time 
and one-half after eight hours a day 
and 40 hours a week for production em- 
ployees working on government con- 
tracts over $10,000. “Within a reason- 
able time” after termination of a con- 
tract covered by the act, an employer 
may revert to overtime pay practices he 
maintained at any time on or after 
Oct. 2, 1942, which is the date of the 
stabilization act. No NWSB approval 
would be required. 


Non-Wage Issue; 


General Electric, its p; 
problem out of the way, see 
U.E. agreement on union sec, 
ity and piece-rate standards, 


General Electric wrote t! 
clause of its 1946 contract with CJ, 
United Electrical, Radio & \lach 
Workers when it gave the u 
184¢ hourly increase, thus 
G.E. plants back into 
while Westinghouse, its competit 
stayed strikebound (BW—Mar.234 
pl02). But other issues betw 
company and the union are 
settled. ta 
The G.E.-U.E. contract expires Jue 
30, and questions to be decided befamiii 
then are only a little less important 
both parties than wages. Among the 
are two matters which have not inf 
quently led to strikes—union sccuniia 
and piece rates. +e: 
e Pay Issue Segregated—When Ue 
struck for an industry-wide 25¢ hour : 
raise, G.E. and union representativdilig 
agreed to segregate the wage issue foals 
others to be raised in negotiating a cor 
tract to take effect July 1 and to begi 
discussions in advance on the matt 
of higher pay. They agreed that wla 
ever raise was negotiated would becom 
effective upon acceptance and woul 
be incorporated into the 1946-47 ca 
tract. 

Now, officially, negotiations on ¢ 
new agreement are getting under w2 
with U.E.’s demands for a union 5! 
and G.E.’s counterdemand for an «1 
to war-dictated maintenance of nx 
bership having the top priority, wh 
otherwise would have been held by # 
wage issue. 
eA Checkoff Proposed—Significant 
G.E. from the start is offering the « 
rently popular irrevocable checkoft 
union dues—or maintenance of du 
(BW—Mar.23’46,p98)—which has bee 
accepted at General Motors and el 
where as a substitute for maintenan 
of membership. G.E., takes the posit 
that the union would have the sam 
security regarding its income which i 
now has, and employees would be pr 
tected from loss of jobs because of 
disagreement with the union, if the! 
revocable checkoff is accepted by UL 

The union has proposed that 3 
eligible employees who are not no 
U.E. members must join within 30 dav 
that all new employees who are eligi) 
must join within 60 days, and that 
must maintain membership in g0 
standing in order to hold jobs. 

G.E. consistently has refused to! 
quire employees to join a union 4 
strongly opposes the present m. of ® 
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Three separate corporations oper- 
ate as independent units under the 
general direction of the parent com- 
pany, Stone & Webster, Incorporated. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. It also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
ptaisals ... and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 
utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred 
and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital...substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
New York 4, N.Y. 
Boston 7, Mass. 


OUT OUR WAY 


AN’ TH’ ONES THAT 
CAN'T. GET: ALONG 
WITH YOU ARE 
TOO QUICK WITH 
TH STRETCHER! 


YA 
“js jl 


THAT’S TH’ BIGGEST 

STRAIN OF BEIN’ TH’ 
HEAD OF ANYTHING? 
TH’ ONES WHO CAN'T 
GET ALONG WITHOUT 
YOU ARE TOO QUICK 
WITH TH’ PULMOTOR, 


YEH--BUT IT WAS A 
TERRIBLE SHOCK! THEY 
JUST TOLD HIM THAT 
WE’RE OUTA SOL-SPEEDI- 
DRI AND THEY 
FER GOT TO 


A CRYING SHAME 


T-.RWILLIAMS a” 


A crying matter? Sure . 
soaked ... 


. - for when floors become oil- and grease- 
when their surfaces become ice-slick and dangerous .. . it’s 


time to cry for Sot-Speepi-Dri, the oil-thirsty absorbent ! 


Sot-Speepi-Dri is a white, granular substance that soaks-up oil- and 
grease-deposits as a sponge soaks-up water. Just spread it around .. . 
and immediately, you've got a magic carpet of safety underfoot . . . no 
slipping or falling with Sot-Speepi-Dri on the job. Sweep it up with an 
ordinary, stiff broom . . . and your floors are bright and safe. 


Sot-Speept-Dri puts economy in any industrial plant on a firm foun- 


dation. Accident rates go down . . 
power is saved for other jobs. It works while you work . . 


. productive time goes up. . ..mai- 
. in safety! 


SUPPLIERS: Eost—Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
South, Midwest & West Coast—Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Get the full story of So.-SPEEDF ©) 


Dri today. Just write “SOL-SPrEDF 
Dri” on your letterhead or busi- 
ness card for complete details and 
a free, generous sample. 


plan as “contrary to the best ; 
of both G.E. employees a 
pany.” 
e Production Pledge Asked-\ 
ment also is proposing mox\ifica: 
present contract clauses 
piece rates and is urging t! 
dards should be set on the 
studies and other surveys, so +) 
ers of average skill, working 
incentives, would earn th 
rates for the job in questio: 
G.E. offers a pledge t! 
dards would not be set to 
ings, asks U.E. to agree that ; 
limitations would be imposed 
dividual or group producti 


axa 


Tripped on Wac 


Detroit dairies threats 
to close after federal boar 
fuses to permit price increa 
cover strike-won raises. 


Numerous dairies in Detroj 
threatening to shut up shop b 
they are unable to pass on to cust 
more than 10¢ of a recent 1S¢ 
pay taise (BW —Apr.6'46,p5). Th 
troit Milk Dealers Assn. is petit 
the National Wage Stabilization 
for reconsideration of its ruling “by 
all costs of doing business are risi 
e Area Ruling Upset—The 15¢ in 
was granted by the dairies to s 
strike of almost 1,200 inside » 
members of the C.I.O. United 
Workers. After this raise was apy 
by the regional wage stabilization 
as a basis for price increases, 
determined that only 10¢ of the in 
was applicable. 

Two dairies, MacDonald Cre 
and Twin Pines, are in an even 
unfavorable position as a result | 
national board’s ruling. They 
strikes before the others did by 
ing 20¢ increases. All the daines 
out that they are working on a 4 
basis weekly, and therefore the 
increase in payrolls disallowed ru 
above 8¢ and 10¢ per hour beca 
overtime. 

e Cite Competition—Their posit 
that the Detroit area wage increas 
is well established at around 14 
result of auto industry concession 
that they would have been place 
bad competitive position in } 
their employees without the 1¢ 
they granted. Industry members 

regional board, whose position \ 
versed by NWSB, have joined 

vigorous protests, saying they ha\ 
overruled with “policies we 1 
possible.” 


If reconsideration is denied, 
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veto apply for approval of a wage 
, but NWSB wouldn’t consider 
9 application without concurrence 
ynion. Wage decreases may be 
«zed to eliminate a “gross in- 
" which in this case would be 
he employer's standpoint whereas 
increases are being approved regu- 
» eliminate gross inequities from 
ockers’ viewpoint. 


ON GAINS IMMUNITY 


mdry truck drivers who operate 
wn trucks and are “independently 
4 in business on their own ac- 
’ are still to be considered laun- 
iloyees legally entitled to organ- 
ni operate a labor union, New 
s Court of Appeals held recently. 
ut threw out a 73-count indict- 
charging a local union with extor- 
blackmail, and illegal restraint of 
in an effort to organize laundry 
drivers. 

bers Of a New York laundry 
s local of the Amalgamated 
ag Workers of America (C.1.O.) 
ndicted in 1943 under a state anti- 
hw, when a lower court held that 
al of businessmen-drivers was not 
ma fide labor union” and hence 
not come under the law’s ex- 
on for labor unions. 

zt exemption provides that mem- 
of legitimate labor unions may 
sc in an attempt to attain such 
objectives as complete organiza- 
f their industry. Any similar com- 
pn Or pressure to restrict competi- 
(increase profits is a crime under 


s when fourteen defendants ar- 
before the court that the actions 
hich the indictment was based 
kgitimate labor union activities, 
we boiled down to whether inde- 
at truck drivers are to be consid- 
workingmen” under the law. The 
majority held that they are. 


lement of the Anaconda Copper 
g Co. strike in Montana with 
hourly raises and 94¢ hourly retro- 
pay followed the wage formula 
ding nonferrous metal walkouts 
Feb.23’46,p93), but before any 
| back-to-work movement devel- 
me 30,000 C.I.O. mine, mill, 
nelter workers are still out), an 
adjustment of copper ceiling 
12¢a pound since Aug. 12, 1941 
be expected. Industry representa- 
ope for as much as 3¢ more. 


pllective bargaining unit of only 


mployee has been accepted as 
fate under the law by a New 
Court of Appeals decision in a 
wolving a building superintendent 
* Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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Raised Right...4¢, 2-60/ 


An Example of 
Another Manvfacturer’s Product Development 
with Blackhawk Hydraulics 


Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc., 2. Easier action, more accurate con- 
gained these dramatic sales appeals trol is achieved by anlatiog 
D 


winches and worm gears whic 
invited rust and dissipated man- 
power through friction. 


when a Biackhawk Hydraulic Pump 
was installed on the above con- 


veyor cradle-truck: ; ; < 
3. Hydraulic actuation eliminates 


1. The conveyor-raising operation need for high-projecting masts 
is now handled by ONE MAN! needed in the former design of 
Two men were formerly needed. the cradle-truck and conveyor. 


Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulics 
Create Exclusive Advantages For Equipment Manufacturers 
You, too, may have a good piece of equipment that can be given even greater sales appeal 
by simply adding Blackhawk Hydraulic Controls! Both you and your customers get spe- 
cial benefits from Blackhawk Hydraulics — because they are exclusively different. The 
high-pressure permits less bulk — creates longer life and lower costs. 
Blackhawk is a dependable source for standard and special hydraulic hand-operated and 
power driven pumps, rams and valves in large quantities—for manufacturers who must 
sell their equipment in competitive markets. We will work with you in confidence. 
Write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 5300 W. Rogers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BLACKHAWK 


Stigh- Pressure Hydraulics 
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HOW TO 
| have a happy, 
productive 
working force 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


e loyal to the company 
© cooperative with 
supervision 
e enthusiastic 
about the 

work 


S 


Here is an _ inspiring, 
practical book packed 
with sound ideas for 
stimulating workers to 
have greater zest for 
their jobs, for the people 
who supervise them, for 
the company. Based on 
the premise that boss 
and employee share a 
common stake in the 
company’s progress, the 
book brings together the 
most effective practices 
and methods for welding supervisors and the 
men they manage into a closely cooperating, 
friendly team. It is a book that will prove 
useful to all who supervise the activities of 
other men—the supervisor who manages a 
group, the foreman or department head who 
has charge of a department, the superintend- 
ent, works manager, sales manager, service 
manager and company officers. 


(ze on] MANAGEMENT 
CAN BE HUMAN | (33: 


By Harvey Stowers, Assistant to the 
President of Aircraft Industries Associa- $s 
tion of America, Inc, 


This book presents commonsense advice for 
establishing better human relations between 
management and workers, thereby reducing 
—=— TELLS YOU production costs and 
raising quality of 

e Lb ny to knew your work. Showing what 
@ how to gain their sup- conditions make for 
pee -y —— harmony, team 

. eriticlne. FA ap i otaie power, and fine pro- 
worker goodwill duction, and what 
@ whate to know about makes for discord, 
fundamental differences hatred, and bitter- 
ness in business, the 


in people and how te 
book gives numerous 


handle them 

what quatities . 
practical, simple and 
time-tested princi- 


should have to be 
good leader 
o— oS 2 ples which can and 
.ment policies and de- will bring about bet- 
ter relationships be- 

tween supervision 

and employees. Ac- 


cisions 

how to keep the worker 

delegating responsibil- tual case histories 
ity and authority are used to illustrate 


PLUS hundreds of other each point in de- 
hints and principies, _ 

scores of case histories veloping better hu 
and much practical ad- man understanding 
vice to help you estab- , 7 P 

lish better relations with etween manage 
four workers, ment and men, 


@ what to know about 


SEE 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL--SEND COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 
Send me Stowers’ Management Can Be Human for 10 
days’ examination on approval, In 10 days I will send 
$1.50 plus few cents postage or return book postpaid. 
(Poulase paid on cash orders.) 


Address 

Ge Ge Geek o « cdtekc cbdte c4cebkben ceddescdéedeae ene 
Company WErttrirririiiityT 
Position .. BW 4-27-46 


For Canadian prices, write: Embassy Book Co., 
iZ Richmond St. E., Toronto 1. 


Misnomer 


One of the most heated arguments 
on the labor front centers on “man- 
agement prerogatives”; yet getting a 
meaningful definition of what is be- 
ing argued about proves to be a diffi- 
cult matter. The phrase, despite its 
wide usage, is a misnomer. 

The working committee of the 
President’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference which, last November, ad- 
dressed itself to the management pre- 
rogative issue — understood it 
was more explicitly dealing with the 
subject of “management's right to 
manage,” and it proceeded to iden- 
tify its job by that title. This was an 
effort to do more than simply clear 
away some obscurantist verbiage; it 
was an attempt to approach less 
loosely a very real problem. 


Disagreement 


The union and the industry repre- 
sentatives on the conference commit- 
tee on management’s right to man- 
age were hopelessly split. All they 
could agree on was one sentence: 
“The functions and responsibilities 
of management must be preserved if 
business and industry is to be effi- 
cient, progressive, and provide more 
jobs.” On what that meant, they 
couldn’t get together. 

The industry spokesmen specified 
“some of the important” functions 
of management, dividing them into 
those not subject to collective bar- 
gaining and those where the actions 
of management are “properly subject 
to review.” It is the first group, of 
course, which is so bitterly contro- 
versial. In it the industry represent- 
atives put such matters as product 
determination, plant location, deter- 
mination of layout and equipment, 
processes, techniques, financial poli- 
cies, prices, customer relations, job 
content, size: of work force, alloca- 
tion and assignment of work, per- 
sonnel selection policies, standards of 
workmanship, scheduling of opera- 
tions, maintenance of discipline, use 
of plant property, selection of em- 
ployees for promotion to supervisory 
jobs, etc. 

Because of the circumstances un- 
der which it was drafted, this list 
comes close to being an official state- 
ment on behalf of American busi- 
ness. Here, say the spokesmen of 
industry, are those areas of business 
operation where management's right 


to make its own decisions ¢.:)))9} 
questioned or abridged by 

But, while an overwhelmi: 
ity of employers will approve | 
to many of them it is alrc , 
quated, Over large sections of indy 
try labor already shares the cmp 
er’s right to set standards of \o, 
manship, to determine the | 
his workmen will use, to sain: 
discipline, and to do many of { 
other things over which any diy; 
authority would be prose: 
Twenty years ago, secure in ¢ 
right to hire, fire, and compen 
labor as they saw fit, few employ 
would have acknowledged that t! 
were matters over which they wou 
share authority. Twenty years hen 
barring a reversal of the | 
trend, a list of unimpaired ma 
ment functions might contain f¢ 
the items on such a list today. 


Policies 


The point is that the very e 
ence of a union undermines the 
solutism of private property- 
management’s unimpaired right + 
manage. Beginning by putting 2 
interdict upon the employer's rig 
to offer employment at anything |: 
than a wage acceptable to it, uniod 
ism inevitably develops an interest i 
every management decision whi 
has an effect upon the work f 
And management recognizes th 
fact, as witness the widespread 
tribution to employees of specia 
prepared annual financial reports. 

But labor’s interest in a phiase 
management policy may not nec 
sarily lead to an interference in : 
Those things will inevitably link t 
gether only if labor is convinced t 
a given management policy, no m 
ter how remote it may be from t! 
traditional subjects of collective bs 
gaining, is mjurious to its interest 
Thus, in fighting what appears to 
a rearguard action to preserve t! 
widest possible latitude of unchil 
lenged management authority, em 
ployers can be their own best allic 
If an employer acts as his own cens0j 
giving advance consideration to ev¢ 
policy in terms of its effect on 
employees, he anticipates what |i 
employees themselves will be doing 
And by letting such consideration 
fluence his policies, he may stave 
a labor challenge of his author 
which recognizes no __ sacrosan 
province where it can’t intervene. 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


cSINESS WEEK Watch the progress of negotiations for a peace treaty with Italy as the 
: 27, 1946 key to success or failure of the Big Four conference which opened in Paris 
oe this week. 


Moscow will demand that (1) Trieste be given to Yugoslavia; (2) the 


Soviet Union be given bases in the Dodecanese Islands; (3) Tripolitania and 
Eritrea (among the Italian colonies) be handed to the U.S.S.R. or—with other 
Mediterranean colonies—be placed under international trusteeship. 


London, thoroughly alarmed over the security of the Empire “‘lifeline,”’ 
will battle to keep the Soviet Union out of the Mediterranean area. 
Washington—with an eye on Middle East oil and potential new markets 
along the seaway to India—will support the British and, simultaneously, culti- 
ond vate new friends in the area with offers of loans, technical assistance, and 
love improved commercial service. 
+ the * 
h . No effort will be made at this first conference to write peace treaties 
resey covering Germany or Japan. 


If, finally, agreement is reached on Italy, the conferees will turn to 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland. 

Pacts with all these countries might be negotiated rather speedily once 
basic issues were settled in the Italian deal. 


ex! * 

he a Don’t overlook the direct relationship between Moscow’s demand for 
ae reparations from all of these countries and Washington’s current offer of a 
1g , $1,000,000,000 loan to the U.S.S.R. 

righ Russia, speaking for its satellites in eastern Europe, has demanded 
Se $300,000,000 in reparations from Italy. 


esi Washington is opposed to this because the money, ultimately, would 
whic have to come from the U. S. since Rome’s reserves are nearly exhausted. 


+h By providing the money directly to Moscow as a loan, the U. S. helps 

d di Italy to avoid becoming economically subservient to the U.S.S.R. 

-Ciall Similarly, in several of these countries, the U. S. is offering to provide 
loans for domestic rehabilitation rather than force the governments to depend 

on Moscow for supplies and machinery. 

in} e 

the You can discount rumors that James F. Byrnes may be removed as Sec- 
ma retary of State (a position for which he is obviously untrained) and appointed 

n tt successor to the late Chief Justice Harlan Stone. 

Bee President Truman, despite persistent public criticism of the State Dept.’s 

record under Secretary Byrnes and in the face of widespread doubt over his 

. th ability to handle the peace negotiations effectively, is forced to treat the 


chal problem as a domestic political issue. 

ted As virtual Vice-President for the remainder of this Administration, the 
= Secretary of State must first of all be an acceptable candidate for President 
on in case of an emergency. . 

; hi Truman has found no international specialist who can compare with 


oing Byrnes on this score. 
take Otherwise the present opening on the Supreme Court would provide an 
ideal opportunity for transferring him to a job for which he is obviously better 
suited. 
1¢. e 

103 Whatever the outcome of the Paris conference, Left Wing forces will 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued 


BUSINESS WEEK continue to have an important influence on business in several countries. 


| APRIL 27, 1946 In Czechoslovakia, the May 26 election can do little except alter the 
tempo of leftism. 


If the Communists win, the current drive for nationalization of industry 
will be pushed to the limit, and workers will hold a controlling position in most 
industries. 


But even if more conservative parties get control of the government, 
they could not reverse the widespread nationalization of industry that has 
already taken place. 


| 

| 

| Czechoslovak industry, which may yet set a pattern for most of eastern 
Europe, will largely be controlled by the government and workers. e mo! 
g hav 
e ove 
nm an 


. 
In Britain, the government has made another move toward controlled 


trade which, though claimed to be temporary, must be watched by foreign wring 

traders. — 

London has authorized token imports of nonessential goods from Canada a e 

on a certification system (BW—Apr.13’46,p1 12). igle t 

If the move is promptly generalized to include all suppliers, the U. S. pes 

importers have no serious grounds for criticism. hd y 
uc 


But if it is continued indefinitely—until certain competitive articles re 
from Canada win a solid market in Britain— it creates a distinct breach in mg: 8 


0 do: 

the spirit of the British loan agreement. id fa 
‘ e for 

and 

Housing interests in both Europe and America are watching anxiously ne ha 

the U. S. Military Government plan to create a prefabricated housing indus- bonan 
try in Germany. — 
Initial program, just announced in Berlin, calls for the manufacture of ¢ 3 
100,000 prefabricated houses by the end of this year, and a further 200,000 id. It 
in 1947. ospect 
Despite the local demand for housing inside the Reich, the bulk will be inds 0: 

: ' € spre 

sold abroad to help create foreign exchange to finance essential German = 
imports. $80, 
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European industrial fairs are beginning to assume prewar importance. 


The Paris Fair, opening May 28, wil include 800 booths for industrial 
equipment, of which 75% will be occupied by French exhibitors. Among for- 
eign exhibitors will be 47 British machine-tool builders and manufacturers of 
small tools. 

A joint Italian-American Exhibition, featuring agricultural implements, 
machinery, fertilizer, seeds, and new farming techniques, will be held in 
Bologna from June 6 to 30. 

And Holland is already booking space for the fall exhibition of the Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair, to be staged during September. 


‘ o 
Britain is pushing economic rehabilitation throughout the Empire. 
In Burma, the government has been granted a sterling loan by London 
amounting to more than $300,000,000. 
In Malaya, the local government has granted tin mining companies 


large loans on which 3% interest is to be paid but not until 1950. In the 
interim, payments of war damage claims by the Japanese will be offset against 
PAGE 104 the loans, with no interest collectible on the part canceled. 
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SUSINESS ABROAD 


ever Reading 


South African gold specu- 
ion may rest on chance find 
a proven field. Mine experts 
ress cost of development. 


The so-called “new” gold strike in 
puth Africa’s Orange Free State can 
viewed in better perspective now that 
e more sober facts of geology and min- 
s have had a chance to catch up with 
te] . . . 
e over-optimism displayed on the Lon- 
n and Johannesburg stock exchanges 
sing the pre-Easter week. 
Experts Wary—The phenomenal yield, 
puivalent to 62.6 oz. of gold per ton of 
e, was contained in a sample from a 
gle bore hole near Odendaalsrust in 
e northwest section of the Free State. 
number of other borings in the area 
pd intercepted the same basal reef in 
ich the bonanza bore was made and 
other reef as well. Although at least 
0 dozen bore holes had indicated a 
ld considerably higher than the aver- 
e for the extensive, long-operated 
nd mines in Transvaal to the north, 
me had ever revealed the presence of 
bonanza. 
Consequently this was not actually a 
pw gold strike but probably a freakish 
pd in an area already proved as a gold 
id. It was a discovery common to gold 
ospecting the world over and, in the 
inds of mining experts, hardly justified 
e spree that advanced the value of 
ee State prospecting company shares 
} $80,000,000. 
Exploitation Costly—The “get-rich- 
pick” fever reflected on the exchanges 
ored the fact that determining the 
tent of the rich bore could be a long, 
stly process. The uninitiated also ap- 
rently did not realize that at least five 
ts would be required to put a mine in 
eration, and that it would take con- 
‘erably more capital outlay than was 
‘ded in South Africa before the war 
cause Of the considerably higher cost 
machinery. 
Current speculation furor has tended 
obscure the fact that on the basis of 
tvious borings the Odendaalsrust area 
uld be developed on a sound but 
dest basis. Offsetting to some extent 
¢ higher average yield in the proven 
lendaalsrust reefs is the likelihood, 
the opinion of most engineers, that 
osits will be more erratic and more 
avily faulted than in the Rand. The 
cendaalsrust area is also less accessible, 
uring greater ne ea for power, 
nsportation, and living accommoda- 
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tions. Despite these factors, however, it 
should compare favorably with the Rand 
ventures. 

e Company Organized—Western Hold- 
ings, the prospecting company most di- 
rectly concerned with the proven areas 
of the Free State, is floating the initial 
operating company in the Odendaals- 
rust. Registered as St. Helena Gold 
Mines, Ltd., it has an authorized capital- 
ization of $16,000,000 in 8,000,000 
shares of $2 each. The initial capitaliza- 
tion is reported as more likely to be 
$10,000,000. 

The company’s stock is not due to 
go on the market until mid-May, al- 
though tentative shares were reported 
selling during last week’s spree. Th2 
reported basis on which shareholders of 
Western Holdings are to participate in 
the capitalization is one St. Helena 
share for every two Western Holdings 
shares. Other large British and South 
African mining interests which are also 
tied in with Western Holdings are 
Union Corporation, Anglo-American, 
New Consolidated Gold Fields, and 
Corner House. 

Summing up the skepticism of min- 
ing engineers concerning the worth of 
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The rich gold vein that South African 
prospectors struck early this month 
near established gold fields set stock 
speculators on their ear, but drew 
skeptical comment from veteran geol- 
ogists. It will be months before ex- 
ploration provides evidence for a 
fair appraisal of the new discovery. 


the bonanza bore, one Canadian min- 
eral expert declared: “Gold just doesn’t 
come like that.” On the basis of the 
initial sample, the Odendaals yield 
would be ten times richer than the pre- 
vious record, 120 times the yield ot 
Canada’s richest gold mine, and 100 
times greater than the Rand average. 


Lift Pulp Prices 


Higher OPA ceilings ex- 
pected to increase Scandinavian 
exports, give more incentive to 
U. S. and Canadian producers. 


Prospects for improvement in the na- 
tion’s pulp supply situation over the 
next six months are better as a result 
of an increase in the OPA ceiling price 
on market pulps, which should have the 
desired effect of facilitating Scandi- 
navian imports. 

Although these imports for many 

months will be considerably below pre 
war volume because of many adverse 
factors in Scandinavian production, they 
are the key to restoration of the proper 
balance in the U.S. pulp market. W ar- 
time increases in domestic production 
and Canadian imports were unable to 
make up for, the loss of the Scandi- 
navian source of supply. 
e Newsprint Shortage—An increase in 
the supply of chemical pulps in _par- 
ticular will directly benefit manufac- 
turers of stationery, wrapping paper, 
sanitary tissue, and book and magazine 
paper, all of which have been short. 
Newsprint is not affected directly be- 
cause it docs not figure in the supply 
of market pulp. Eighty percent of the 
newsprint used in the U.S. comes from 
Canada and Newfoundland, and the 
other 20% comes from domestic pro- 
ducers who make their own pulp. 

But the nation’s supply of newsprint 

is in no less need of betterment than 
that of market pulp. Although the 
amount of newsprint to be made avyail- 
able during 1946 is expected to total 
3,780,000 tons or only 14% less than 
1941 consumption, it is far short of the 
increased demands of newspaper pub- 
lishers. 
e Hope for Publishers—The war has 
stimulated newspaper circulation to new 
heights. Also, larger newspapers are de- 
sired by publishers in order to accommo- 
date the tremendous demand for news- 
paper advertising by makers of consumer 
goods as they advance toward full pro- 
duction. ' 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. was assured at its annual meeting 
in New York this week that a gradual 
improvement could be expected. War- 
time diversion of a considerable amount 
of newsprint pulp to other uses such 
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as magazine and-book publishing ceased 
at the beginning of the fourth quarter 
of 1945. 

e Canadian Position—Other factors 
wlhrich will tend to boost supply are the 
Canadian government's -action in in- 
creasing the price of newsprint $9 per 
ton to stimulate production, and New- 
foundland’s ability to ship more of its 
production to the U.S. now that war- 
time commitmepts to’ England have 
ceased. The Scandinavian countries, 
though chiefly suppliers of market pulp, 
also can supply a limited amount of 
newsprint or pulp used in newsprint 
making. 

Only nominal shipments of Scandi- 

navian pulp were received in the latter 
part of 1945, except for 700,000 tons 
which Sweden was able to make avail- 
able. Since this came from a stockpile, 
it could be sold on the American market 
profitably at ye prices. But Sweden 
indicated that such would not be the 
case with shipments made from current 
production meet of drastically in- 
creased costs. 
e Production Handicaps—While Swed- 
ish pulp mills are operating at only 60% 
to 70% of capacity, chiefly because of 
a coal shortage, the condition of the 
industry in Norway and Finland is even 
worse. Finland, for example, is having 
to use a considerable amount of valuable 
pulp wood as fuel. A wartime expedient 
of felling areas close to railways and 
navigable rivers now means that less 
accessible reserves must be tapped with 
inadequate transport equipment. Dif- 
ficulty in importing chemicals and other 
raw materials used in pulp manufacture 
is common to all three countries. 

Scandinavian shipments are expected 
to begin about mid-May. It is likely 
that only Sweden can provide more than 
nominal shipments at the start, although 
Finland and Norway can be counted 
upon to work valiantly for maximum 
exports to meet pressing foreign ex- 
change requirements. Even in normal 
times closed navigation restricted ship- 
ments during the first six months of 
the year. 
® Bigger Output Likely—The possible 
effect of ceiling increases upon domestic 
production lies in the opportunity to 
acquire additional capital for opening 
up new pulp wood reserves. Increased 
Canadian production for the U.S. mar- 
ket may follow improvement in the 
forestry labor situation there, a sub- 
stantial part of the working force having 
been lured away by more lucrative war 
jobs. 

OPA price increases range from $3 
to $9 per ton on standard grades, com- 
prising 80% of the market wood pulp, 
and from $4 to $12.50 a ton on special 
grades, representing 3% of the market 
supply. Increases were not granted on 
other special grades because they were 
recently allowed individually adjusted 
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higher ceilings. Maximum transporta- 
tion charges payable by wood pulp pro- 
ducers are being reduced $1 a ton for 
all domestic and western Canadian 
firms, $2 a ton for eastern Canadian 
mills, and $3 a ton for overseas pro- 
ducers. The reductions are intended to 
help converting mills to compete for 
supplies with those nearer the source. 


BRITISH FILM STUDIO 


LONDON—Twentieth-Century Fox 
has announced plans to build a $3,200,- 
000 British film studio mear London, 
to be completed in 18 months. 

The company’s aim, according to 
Spyros Skouras, president, will be to 
make six to eight features each year 
(including two Technicolor musicals) 
for the British market and for export. 
Skouras is finding it difficult to get 
building priorities, even though the 
films will be destined for the world 
market. Funds for the new company 
will presumably come, at least in — 
from the blocked sterling profits which 
were earned on American films shown 
in England. 

Twentieth-Century Fox already owns 
an interest in the Gaumont-British 
studios, and distributes through British 
film magnate Arthur Rank’s Odeon cir- 
cuit. Its new move follows Universal 
Pictures’ agreement with Rank last De- 
cember to set up a worldwide. film 
organization (BW —Dec.8’45,p44). 


Clearing the Air 


To promote a atic 
smoke-abatement campaign| 
British must persuade hoy 
holders to use central heat 


LONDON-—Plans for a |ono- 
smoke abatement program, ith 
twofold object of saving coal at hg 
to allow increase of Britain’s dep} 
coal exports and of reducing thie he 
hazards and ugliness of soot-filled gig 
have recently been announced by 
British government. 

Plagued by even worse conditi 
than those which aroused a numbe 
American cities to antismoke g 
paigns, the British will try during 
next 20 years to change the nat 
custom of relying on wasteful, sm; 
open fires for household heating, 

@ Major Objectives—The Fuel 

Power Advisory Council, whose tecq 
mendations the government largely 
cepted, laid down four commandme 

(1) Increase the use of gas and d 
tricity; achieving convenience at 9 
sacrifice of coal economy. About | 
of useful heat in houses is now provid 
by gas and electricity. This might 
raised to 30%. 

(2) Expand central and district hg 
ing arrangements, installing central h 


BACK AGAIN ON THE MAIN TRACK 


Emerging from a Manchester shop for a test run, one of 50 locomotives § 
cially built for South African Railways symbolizes the production uptur 
Britain’s heavy industries. Important in Britain’s drive to boost exports 2 
recapture markets, the locomotive industry is opening the production thro! 
to catch up on modern improvements and turn out enough units to sat 
foreign rail demands as well as to rehabilitate warworn lines at home. 

locomotives for South Africa are designed for long runs where service facili 


are few and far between, thus carry 5,650 gal. of water. INTES 
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Building Hospitals 


BUILDS WEALTH THROUGH HEALTH 


l fis country needs from 1500 to 2000 new civilian _ hospitals, together with additions and improvements 
hospitals and 2700 health centers, the U.S. Public to the 106 existing veterans’ institutions, wil] be 

lealth Service reports. This need is emphasized be-  $448,000,000. 

ause approximately 1200 counties, with a population of These civilian and veteran hospital facilities de- 

put 15,000,000 have no hospitals within their bound- _ serve the best in planning and execution. A.G. C. con- 


fies. The cost of supplying these National health tractors have the skill, integrity and responsibility 
teds would amount to more than $2,000,000,000 to construct these health projects of highest quality 
In addition, the Veterans’ Administra- 
ion program calls for the construction 
of 77 new hospitals. The cost of these 


with maximum efficiency and economy. 


They are pledged to sound business prin- 
ciples exemplified by the A.G.C. emblem, 
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acilit National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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New Profits Await You 


The cooperation achieved by the 
United States and Canada dur- 
ing the war promises an all- 
time high in the peacetime 
business relations of the two 
countries. 

Now more than ever your 
business may profit through 
trade with Canada. That you 
may take advantage of these 
opportunities, we offer our fa- 
cilities to help you locate sources 
of supply or new markets to 
the North. We invite your in- 
quiries. 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
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ing in apartment houses and increasing 
the number of central steam-heating 
plants such as now exist in London (and 
New York). 

(3) Improve the appliances in single 
dwellings. The government should es- 
tablish. standards for appliances and or- 
ganize their mass output, meanwhile 
subsidizing their purchase by new and 
old homeowners. 

(4) Most important, burn more of 
the high-quality smokeless coals. Out- 
put of these top-quality fuels (including 
coke) could be increased by an esti- 
mated million tons each year over the 
next 20 years. 

Gearing this program into plans for 
rationalizing the newly socialized coal 


.industry, the government plans to put 


smoke abatement on a national basis, 
in contrast to the tendency in the 
United States to leave each community 
to solve its smoke problems in whatever 
way seems best to it. 


SILVER AND COBALT MILL 
TORONTO-The Silanco Mining & 


Smelting Co. has begun construction 
near Cobalt, Ont., of a smelter and re- 
finery to process 15 tons of cobalt and 
silver concentrates daily. It is reported 
to be the largest in North America and 
twice the magnitude of the Cleveland 
plant which was constructed by the 
United States government during the 
war. The plant will begin operations 
sometime in August. 

The Silanco plant site is a 150-acre 
plot 4 mi. from Cobalt. It was designed 
by the company’s chief metallurgist, 
R. L. Peck. Construction contracts have 
been let to Provincial Engineering Co. 
of Niagara Falls, Ont., and will be un- 
der the supervision of Charles Chaffin, 
an American engineer from Salt Lake 
City, who has built many mine mills 
in Canada. 

The plant is being built near the 
Montreal River, on a siding of the Tem- 
iskkaming & Northern Ontario R.R. 
Quarters for over 100 workers have 
been put up on the site. 


TIDEWATER OIL CLAIMED 


MEXICO CITY—American oil men 
noted that the law just adopted by Mex- 
ico provides that underwater mineral re- 
sources of the continental shelf are to 
be considered national property. All 
territory under sea up to a depth of 200 
meters at low tide comes within the 
scope of the new legislation. 

For Mexico this law is merely an ex- 
tension of the constitutional proviso 
that all mineral rights are lodged in the 
nation, and has little effect on the long- 
since expropriated foreign oil holdings. 
Mexican oil legislation, however, has 
often been known to influence other 
Latin American countries where U.S. 


oil companies hold impo: 
sions. 

Under the new law, .!! og 
islands are also declared n 
erty, as well as the high-s 
Guadalupe and Revillagi: 
Pacific. : 


CANADA 


Rail Net Drops 


Pressure for increase 
freight rates builds up 
Canadian roads report ded 
in revenue, higher costs. 


OTTAWA—Pressure is | 
in Canada for an upward revi: 
railroad freight rates in anticipat 
a decline from the high wartime 
level. 

Annual reports of the goven 
owned Canadian National Raily 
the privately owned Canadian | 
Railway Co. point up increasing 
ing costs. Without mentioning t 
tion of rates, they lay a basis « 
the question can be raised later 
their present surpluses turn into: 


e Note of Warning—Canadian \» 


reported operating revenues 
733,393 and operating expec 


$355,294,048. After meeting a 
and operating charges, the system t 


in a surplus of $24,756,130 to the 


eral treasury. Both expenses 4 
enues were slightly below 194+ but 
approximately the same ratio 
another. 

The report tabled in Parliamen 
week contained this warning not 
directors feel that attention sh 


drawn to the higher costs of open 


resulting from higher wages and | 
unit prices for materials used in 
operation and maintenance. A 
pared with 1939 the higher wage 
added $43,041,000 to the pav 
1945 and higher unit prices add 
proximately $26,350,000 to the « 
materials. In the event of any subst 
decrease in trafic volume, not 
wise compensated for, these 


costs of operation would prevent 3 


tinuance of the favorable finan 
sults which the system has been 
report for the past five years. 


Fuel costs were up 94.4% over! 


47.3%; ties, 45.6 
26.6%; other materials, 20.6 
17.8%; and steel, 12.0%. On t 
enue side passenger and freight 


lumber, 


remained at prewar levels while ) 


re 


son of traffic changes actual rc 
per ton-mile declined from .%° 
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9 to .915¢ in 1945 and revenue per 
enger mile dropped from 2.035¢ to 
+ Smaller—Canadian Pa- 
reported gross earnings of $316,- 
358 and working expenses of $280,- 
024 with net earnings at $36,054,- 
Compared with 1944, however, its 
ings were down $2,761,676, while 
xpenses were up $4,343,654. Trans- 
ation expenses took 36¢ of every 
lar earned as compared to 35¢ i 
4, Net earnings were smaller in fo 
jon to gross earnings than ever be- 


The report contained a table showing 
pt would have happened had charges 
railway services increased in line 
wholesale prices which stood at 
9 in 1945 on the basis of 1941 
iling 100. Gross earnings would have 
$347,000,000 instead of the $316,- 
000 in 1945 and over a four-year 
fod the company’s earnings would 
e been $86,000,000 greater. 
both companies reported revenues 
their hotel operations at new high 
js and both are planning to open 
ir summer resort establishments this 


O. PAGES PARLIAMENT 


TTAWA—As part of their cam- 
rn for higher wages and shorter work- 
hours in the steel industry, and 
a strike in prospect, officials of 
United Steelworkers of America 
10.), aided by some from other 
pns afliated with the Canadian Con- 
ss of Labor, are engaged in carrying 
a systematic individual canvass of 
he members of the Canadian Parlia- 


san experiment in union relations 
the government, C.C.L., which is 
Canadian equivalent of the C.1.O. 
he U.S., is taking special interest in 
project. 
¢ steelworkers are asking for a 
imum basic wage of $33.60 per 
k, a 40-hour ag and two wecks’ 
day with pay. © present mini- 
is vl da $2.90 less, but 
br a 48-hour week. Some agreements 
kdy provide for one week holiday 
h pay. 
Jnion leaders say that they consider 
eel strike highly probable. They are 
ing to give Parliament an idea of 
t demands and the background of 
situation to promote intelligent dis- 


ion on the floor of Parliament if a 
e develops. 
esults of the canvass, which was 


t half finished last week, indicated 
ajority of the members were sym- 
etic to the wage demand and to 
wecks’ holiday with pay. Most were 
committal or opposed to the 40- 
week and inclined to favor a 44- 
week, 
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NATURAL RESTFUL SLEEP 
pag yee pee 


tween your mattress and springs. No back- 


aches or other pains caused by over-soft beds 
or saggy springs. Prescribed for sacro-iliacs. 


You will awaken full of ‘ 
a REST-WELL dt Pe 


Made of 


Insures proper sleeping posture. 
other bed 


8-ply fibre which is stiffer than an 


board, therefore insist on a REST-WELL. 
24”x60” for couches or one side of 

double bed : 3.95 
30”x60” for single or twin bed . . 4.95 
36”x60" for 4 beds . $.75 
48”x60” for double beds . 8.45 


Add 65c each West of Mississippi. 


REST WELL boards are sold in over 300 cities by 
leading Furniture and Dept. Stores including: 


Strawbridge & (Clothier, Phila.; Broadway and 
May's, L. A.: Mudson, Detroit: Kaufman and 
Horne, Pitts.: Jordan Marsh, Boston; J. N. Adam, 


Buffalo; Halle Bros., Cleve.; Ayres, Indianapolis; 
Scruge’s, St. Louis; Penney & Emporium, Frisco; 
Jones Store, K. City; Woodward & Lothrop, Wash. ; 
Hutzler, Balt.; Boston Store, Milw.; Dayton Co., 
Mpls.; Pogue and Shillito, Cin.; Frederick & Nel- 
son, Seattle; Meir Frank Co., Portland, and all 
leading Chicago YY New York Dept. Stores. In 
Canada, T. Eaton & Co. 


In smaller cRies just phone best stores or send 
us check or M.O. or we will ship C.O.D. 
We pay Express anywhere. Address Dept. B. 
REST-WELL BED BOARD CO. 
Rest-Well Bidg., 140 W. 34th S#., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


FIRST STEP 
STOCKS 


FOR A LONG TERM PROGRAM 
OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


One of the most important studies this 
company has ever released is being 
distributed to our nation-wide clientele 
of investors—HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? 

If you are seeking advice—when to 
sell—which securities to buy for a 
predicted further advance—which in- 
dustries to buy into and which to 
avoid—be sure to get this analysis 
prepared by the largest firm of in- 
vestment analysts in America. 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL STUDY TODAY! 


Clip a dollar to this ad, attach your 
ba a and address, and we will send We 
e study, HOW LONG WILL T 
iB SOM LAST? In addition, we will send 
you 3 issues of THE OUTLOOK, a ser- 
vice for investors. 


Offer open to new readers only 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
A-791-118 


THE MARKETS unasce scr 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks , 
Industrial ...... 181.2 181.8 173.1 142.6 
I ics ain 64.0 64.1 64.3 55.2 
ME #ivecdes 95.0 93.8 90.9 65.5 
Bonds 
Industrial ......124.2 124.5 124.6 123.0 
Railroad ....... 119.1 119.7 119.9 115.2 
ae 115.8 115.9 115.7 116.5 
~ Dete: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Caution Again Reigns 


Since mid-April the stock market has 
managed occasional bursts of buoyancy. 
By Monday of this week these tem- 
porary waves of strength had proved 
sufficiently potent to lift both the in- 
dustrial and utility stock price averages 
slightly and permit recording of some 
brand-new 1942-4? bull market peaks 
by each of those much-followed mar- 
ket barometers. 

As this week has progressed, however, 

New York Stock Exchange proceedings 
disclosed more and more selectivity in 
purchases. 
e Coal Strike Reaction—By midweek 
most issues, aside from a few specialties, 
were revealing a churning movement 
that was gradually tending to produce 
somewhat lower prices. Particularly un- 
impressive was the performance being 
turned in by the so-long previously back- 
ward rail group. 

Producing the recent lengthening 
string of “routine” market performances 
has bese a sudden return of caution 


in most brokerage house b 
and on the part of many trac 


Street’s “professional” 
Mainly 


circle 
accountable for } 


dampening disclosed of late 


ulative 


fervor of many hith 


stock market participants is | 
impasse between labor and n 


in the 


soft coal fields. Alth: 


ignored to a great extent 
expectations that some sett 


John L. 
delayed, 


Lewis was not 3 t 
there are now 


strike may not be finally clear 
after the nation’s main sour 
dustrial production have been 
affected. 

e Watching OPA Fight—N. 


improve market sentiment a 


certainties engendered by the | 
battle now under way to determi 


future scope of OPA’s policing « 


Some traders are worried by be 
that an important 
movement may be in the offing d 
the fact that since mid-Februa: 


“normal” 


Dow-Jones industrial average 


vanced some 22 points without al 


terruption of consequence. 


Thus far, the reaction of invest 
traders to most of the poor first-quat 
earnings reports now finally being 


lished has been far more favorab! 


many 


Wall 


well ignored. 


e Switching Begins—A number of n 
ket students, who think the market 
reached the stage where s 


finally 
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Streeters had earlier 
pected. Most, in fact, have "ste: pr 
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operations are in order, report that 
y important investors have already 
ed taking their profits in various 
he normally “early” bull market 
rites and reinvesting the proceeds 
hose issues that usually only reall 
n to move in the later stages of en 
swing. Now being disposed of in 
connection, they say, are most con- 
et goods shares. Replacing them 
portfolios are stocks of the heavy 
is lines. 


of a Private Fling 


nancial opium eaters who concocted 
appy theory that government bond 
s cannot go down in the present 
et have been waking up with a 
taste in their mouths for the past 
ble of weeks. 
e long-term government bond mar- 
which veered upward sharply at 
beginning of the month, has turned 
md just as abruptly. To the dismay 
ouldbe free riders, it has been 
mbling back down almost as fast 
he quarter-point limit on daily 
ges will let it. 
ap Early Rise—There’s a story be- 
all this. Among other things, it 
ates the fact that even the most 
broken and carefully regulated 
t occasionally will have a private 
that has nothing to do with the 
ul monetary policies laid down in 
hington. 
he first weeks of 1946 brought a 
ng rise in government bond prices. 
long-term issues climbed steadily 
ne all-time high after another as 
tors adjusted to the idea that the 
f enormous deficits and unlimited 
bond sales had ended. There 
tumors that the Treasury meant 
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to hammer the market down to the 
— where it could float a 20-year issue 
or a flat 2%. 

During this period the bellwether 

Victory 24s of 1967-1972, issued last 
November, climbed from about 101 to 
just a shade under 105. Other long-term 
issues hitched themselves up to com- 
parable prices. 
e Thinning Market—About the middle 
of February, the rise petered out. For 
the next six weeks the Victory 24s 
bumped along around 105, sometimes a 
little under, sometimes a little over. 
Volume fell off, and the market became 
so thin that one good-sized sale could 
make the day’s price. Shrewd traders 
concluded that prices had worked up 
about as high as basic market conditions 
warranted. 

Then, just at the end of March, an 
out-of-town insurance company breezed 
into Wall Street. It wanted to rear- 
range its portfolio, principally by sub- 
stituting long-term issues for inter- 
mediates. Instead of giving the order to 
one bond house, it decided to play 
strictly impartial and parceled out its 
business among eleven different dealers. 
e Fluke Rush—The insurance company 
wanted only about $30,000,000 worth 
of bonds. Ordinarily that wouldn’t be 
enough to start any high jinks, but with 
thin markets eleven dealers bustling 
around with buy orders created the ap- 
pearance of a buying rush, Speculators 
promptly climbed on, hoping for a 
quick ride, and behind them came an 
assortment of buyers who figured that 
once the market for governments went 
up it couldn’t possibly go down again. 

Just at this time, the Treasury re- 

leased its annual report, which contained 
a statement by Secretary Fred M. Vin- 
son reafhirming the gevernment’s low- 
interest policy. That gave an extra push 
to the rise. 
e Full Circle—The fun lasted a little less 
than two wecks. Then the insurance 
company packed its bonds in its brief 
case and went back home. The eleven 
dealers took the afternoon off. Investors 
reread Vinson’s statement and found 
that it contained nothing new. Specula- 
tors, sensing that the run was played 
out, began to unload quietly. 

By the middle of this week, the Vic- 
tory 24s, which hit 106 17/32 bid on 
Apr. 6, were back down to around 
104 6/32. At that point, the elimina- 
tion of the preferential discount rate 
for short-term government securities by 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank— 
essentially a bearish move—added its 
weight to the traders’ woes (page 5). 
And that may not be the end of the 
story. On May 15, this issue will be six 
months old, and original buyers will be 
able to count their profits as capital 
gains instead of regular income for tax 
eagey This may start yet another 

urry of profit-taking. 
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THE TREND 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


When, a few generations hence, the historians have 
concluded their appraisals of the numerous works of 
John Maynard Keynes who died a few days ago, we 
anticipate with some confidence that they will be agreed 
that he added few if any completely new ideas or doc- 
trines to the field of economics. Yet we anticipate with 
even greater confidence that they will also be agreed that 
in the western world he was by all odds the most influ- 
ential economist of his day, and no less influential in 
the United States than in his native Britain. Indeed, we 
would be surprised if the historians were able to find 
more than a small handful of economists of comparable 
consequence since Adam Smith touched off the develop- 
ment of modern economics with the publication of his 
“Wealth of Nations” in 1776. 


® The explanation of Keynes’ remarkable impact on his 
times will, we are sure, have many different elements. 
One of them, no doubt, will be the fact that he wrote an 
English prose which, while not always simple, was never 
turgid and at times attained the quality of brilliant 
literature. This writing style placed him quite apart from 
most economists. Another part of the explanation, we 
feel sure, will lie in the extraordinary breadth of the 
observation of human behavior upon which he based 
his economic conclusions. Preeminently an economist, 
he was a notably successful businessman and university 
teacher who also distinguished himself in the fields of 
journalism and practical statecraft. And along the way 
he was a successful farmer, an art collector of note, and 
a theatrical director. Observations made in carrying out 
this remarkable diversity of -vocations and avocations 
enrich his economic writings. 


@ We are inclined to believe, however, that the ultimate 
key to the phenomenal influence of Lord Keynes will 
be found largely in his conception of the art or science of 
economics as a tool to improve the well being of man- 
kind, and more specifically to make capitalism work. 
Adam Smith had the same conception. When he made 
his “Inquiry Into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations,” it was for the purpose of discovering meas- 
ures which would increase that wealth. His general 
conclusion was that the best way to do it was to free 
trade and industry from the net of government regula- 
tions in which they were enmeshed. 

Over the years, however, economics and economists 
became increasingly preoccupied with detached observa- 
tion and the search for principles and laws which would 
explain what was happening rather than measures to 
make something better happen. At all times, of course, 
there were reformers who advertised themselves as econo- 
mists, but most economists who could claim professional 
eminence tended to conceive their role to be that of 
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explaining what is going on and was likely to go on, y 
to try to shape its course. 

J. M. Keynes departed sharply from this pattem 
consistently focused his work on ways and meanis to q 
better performance out of the economic system. Ho 
ever, he applied to this work such a high orde1 of tec 
nical competence and such mastery of the art of exp 
tion that he reestablished economic reform as thc prop 
province of the professional economist, and thus joing 
hands across the centuries with Adam Smith. 


e Where Smith had found freedom of competition to 
the primary solvent for the economic ills of his ting 
Keynes envisaged an important role for the governme 
in maintaining full employment which he took to be 
basic goal of economic policy. To maintain full empl 
ment, he argued, the government must be prepared, 
necessary, to back up private enterprise in sustaining 
volume of investment sufficient to keep the econon 
system moving in high gear. His views in this rega 
were influential in prompting the New Deal policy 
“pump priming” by government expenditure as a w 
out of the depression of the thirties and thus becan 
entangled, as did his reputation, in the fierce controven 
which still rages around that policy. 

As the passage of time permits perspective, howeve 
we suspect that the precise validity of his theory 
deficit government spending as a safeguard of the pm 
perity, or the validity of any of the many other hig 
contentious theories which he pressed so powerful 
without inventing, will be seen to be of minor important 
in appraising the significance of his work. We also s 
pect that the same thing will be true of his tremenda 
labors in the field of economic statecraft which recent 
have included much of the architecture of the Brettt 
Woods agreements and related arrangements which co 
stitute most of the international financial framework ¢ 
this postwar world. 


© His great abiding significance, we believe, will be fou 
to lie in the fact that when in the despairing thir 
economists and intellectuals all over the world were abs 
doning their faith in a system of relatively free priv 
enterprise and rushing off to embrace old and new ist 
John Maynard Keynes was saying, in effect, “Look he 
We can make this system work in the common inter 
if we only put enough brains and energy into the jot 

Regardless of whether or not his blueprints of ho 
to do it prove wrong in detail, as some of them unqu 
tionably will, we are confident that time will complet 
validate his dominant and militant faith that man 
be master of his economic destiny. That faith, we beli 
will ultimately be discovered to be the key to his # 
mendous and constructive influence. 
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